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ABSTRACT 
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federal government? coordination and management in the states? and 
program eligibility criteria. Thirty references and three appendiccir 
are included: (1) descriptions of federal programs for the 
economically disadvantaged~cash assistance^ medical assistance, food 
assistance, education assistance, employment and training assistance? 
(2) poverty thresholds and other measures? and (3) income eligibility 
tests used in programs for the economically disadvantaged. (NLA) 
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PREFACE 



This report presents the National Commission for Employment Policy's recommendations for 
improving cooidination in public assistance programs in general and employment and training 
programs in particular. Following the recommendations, we present the Commission's back- 
ground paper on the coordination issues associated with these programs. 

Approximately two years ago, the Commission became aware that the efficient provision of 
employment and training services was being somewhat hampered by a number of coordination 
and ehgibility criteria problems. To address these problems, the Commission instihited a 
multi-phase project designed to improve coordination in employment and training programs. 
The Commission's "coordination project" is strongly in keeping with the Commission's focus on 
broad public policy issues while simultaneously enabling the Commission to examine issues 
vital to the provision of employment and training services. During the course of the project, we 
heard from almost 200 people involved at all levels of the public assistance system: those who 
develop nationwide policies in Washington, those who coordinate assistance programs in the 
states, and those who deliver services at the local level. 

The fir^t Ihree phases of the cooidination project involved information collection and analysis. 
The Commission's initial activities under this project entailed preparation of two reports that 
provided the Commission with information on program coordination and streamlining at the 
federal and state level. The Commission's background report described how employment and 
training programs and their associated coordination and eligibility problems fit into the larger 
picture of all federal assistance programs. Next, the Commission focused specifically on the 
range of strategies used by the states to coordinate employment and training programs. State- 
level policy cooidination issues were addressed in a study examining employment and training 
programs in Rhode Island. 

Interested in hearing from individuals and organizations directly involved in the public 
assistance system, the Commission held a series of seminars across the country addressing 
coordination issues at the national, slate, and local levels. These seminars were held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., San Antonio, and San Diego during the spring and summer of 1991. Papers 
prepared for these seminars addressed a wide range of topics related to cooniination. 

This infonnation phase helped the Commission to paint a picture of an uncoordinated $200 
billion public assistance system th3t was overioaded with regulations, procedures, definitions, 
and terminology. That canvas was crowded with varying hinding formulas, administrative 
provisions, eligibility criteria, planning and operating timetables, bureaucratic territoriality, and 
conflicting regulations. 
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Based on the information collected during the activities noted above, the Commission then 
sought to develop recommendations on improving coordination. Letters containing the 
Commission's recommendations on coordination were sent to the Pr^ident and the Congress 
in the Fall of 1991 . Our findings led us to recommend that both the President and the Congress 
must make coordination of public assistance programs a top domestic priority if change is going 
to occur. 

We believe that under the President's leadership and direction the appropriate agencies will 
undertake actions to improve coordination in these programs. These actions will result in 
improved service deUvery to low income individuals and considerable administrative cost 
savings to Federal, State, and local governments. 

In attempting to l^islate programs to assist various special groups, the Congress has estab- 
lished a broad array of some 75 programs costing approximately $200 billion. The Commission 
believK that the Congress should restructure some of its committees to enhance its capabilities 
and enable it to develop a more coordinated approach to public assistance programs. 

Finally, the Commission has sought to disseminate its findings and recommendations. This 
report contains the letters to the President and Congress (Part I of this report) and the background 
paper on coordination (Part n of this report). 

A book on coordination issues, to be published in the Spring of 1992, will address national, 
state, and local coordination issues and techniques for resolving coordination problems, and will 
include revised versions of papers prepared for the three coordination seminars and original 
research not presented at the seminars. This book will enable the Commission to provide its 
research and backgroimd materials to a wide audience of policymakers, academics, practition- 
ers, and others interested in public policy and public administration, public assistance programs, 
and federal /state relations. It can also help to build a broader base of support for the ideas that 
are being encouraged by the Commission. 

The Commission hopes that by calling attention to Jie coordination problem and making these 
recommendations, there will be significant improvements in Federal public assistance programs. 
We believe that adoption of our recommendations should lead to program improvements that 
result in more efficient and effective service delivery with lower costs, more reasonable access 
to a streamlined and more comprehensive range of potential services, and a better use of 
hard-earned tax dollars. 



John C. Cartland 
Chairman 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
1622 K Street, NW, Suite 300 
Washington. D C. 200Q6 

(202) 724 1&4S 

Chairmen 

September 30, 1991 

The Prcsident 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

Almost two years ago, the National Commission for Employment Policy initiated an 
examination of the coordinaUon prc*lems in govemmenl-^xMisored programs for the 
economically disadvantaged. Our findings have led us to conclude that the coordination of 
public assistance programs should be one of your top domestic priorities. We believe that under 
your leadership and direction the appropriate agencies would undertake actions to improve 
coordination in these programs which would result in improved service delivery to low income 
individuals and considerable administrative cost savings to Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

As you are aware, the Commission is an independent agency established under Title lV(f) 
of the Job Training Partnership Act. It is charged with making recommendations to you and the 
Congress on national employment and training issues and, iniei A assessing the extent to 
which public assistance policies represent a consistent, integrated, and coordinated approach in 
meeting the Nation's employment goals and needs. The Commission's 15 Members, who are 
appointed to these voluntary positions by you, also serve as business and labor leaders, human 
resource professionals, and State and local elected officials. 

Over the past 21 months, the Commission has heard from almost 200 people involved 
at all levels of the public assistance system, including those who develop national policies in 
Washington, those who coordinate assistance programs in the states, and those who deliver 
services at the local level. We have sponsored conferences around the country, held hearings, 
gone on site visits, and conducted research on the coordination problems in these programs. 

The approximately $200 billion public assistance system is seen by many who work 
within it, and many who lely upon it, as inefficiem, costly, and confusing. They believe, as do 
we, that the present system is overloaded with a multitude of regulations, procedures, 
documentation requirements, and terminology. This has the unintended effect of discouraging 
coordination. In addition, the many players and interminable procedures compound the difficulty 
of comprehensive reform. 

At your disposal are a great many remedies to the coordination malady. Yet, the most 
powerful remedy you possess is the prestige, visibility, and strong leadership that you could 
provide to support initiatives -- to effect changes -- that would enhance coordination in public 
assistance programs. We encourage you to send a message for improved coordination to your 
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Cabinet and sub^C^inet officials, and to political ai^ntees and carm civil Krvants, the Tim 
level at which pit^ram coordinaiim must be addressed* 

We believe that taking concrete actim today is better than waiting for numerous 
coordinaticm study groups whose work could stretch far into the future. We recc^nize that a 
message alone will not improve coordinaticm ammg public assistance programs. Therefore, the 
Commission also recommends that you: 

expand the authority of the Economic Empowerment Task Force to resolve 
problems that affect the design and implen^tation of Federal public assistance 
programs* 

direct the agencies that administer public assistance programs to develop a 
common framework for streamlining eligibility requirements, formulating 
standard deflnitions and poverty measures, and easing administrative and 
documentation rM}uirements. 

combine ihe many programs that provide employment and training services to the 
economically disadvantaged into one agency operating under the same policy 
leadership and direction. 



A detailed discussion of these recommendations is presented in Tab A. A list of 
recommendations that we have compiled for the Congress is included in Tab B. 

We believe that adoption of our recommendations should lead to program improvements 
that would result in more efficient and effective service delivery with lower costs, more 
reasonable access to a streamlined and more comprehensive range of potential services, and a 
Ijetter use of hard-earned tax dollars. The Commission believes that you share this goal with 
us. 

As your appomiees, we stand ready to help you address the coordination problem. The 
Comjuission would welcome the opportunity to meet with you or your designee to offer our 
views on coordination issues and to explore ways in which we could help improve coordination 
of federal programs for the economically disadvantaged. 

Sincerely, 




Letter to the President 



DETAILED RECOMMENDATIONS ON COORDINATION FOR THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 

Commission l ^pfommendation Numt>er 1; L?ad?r5hip 

The most powerful remedy thai the President possesses to the coordination malady is the 
prestige and visibility that could support initiatives - to effect changes -- that would enhance 
program coordination. The Commission recommends that the President carry the coordination 
meSage to his Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officials, and to political appointees and career civd 
servants, the first level at which program coordination, efficiency, and responsiveness must be 
addressed. 

The Commission recommends that the President build on this initiative by promoting a 
public information campaign to bolster the prosp«:ts of bis own creative public assistance ideas, 
such as Economic Empowerment Areas and State-led innovations, by vigorously advocating 
these approaches among the public, social service professionals, and political leaders. 

Cnmmiwlon Recommendation Number 2; Er^m omk Emppw^r^iewf TasfeJaCEfi 

The Commission recommends that the President expand the authority and mission of his 
Economic Empowerment Task Force (EETF) to resolve problems that affect the design and 
implementation of Federal programs for the economically disadvantaged. This will help expand 
the role of state governments by providing them with greater freedom to develop innovative 
welfare strategies within legal constraints. The EETF's predecessor, the Low Income 
Opportunity Board, helped to bridge a gap that existed between the Federal Government and the 
States in the implementation of innovative coordination approaches tor programs thai serve the 
economically disadvantaged. 

The EETF can build upon that platform by; (1) systematically reviewing and 
coordinating all public assistance programs; (2) granting broad waivers from Federal rules that 
establish state procedures for implementing public assistance programs; (3) creating a l ederal- 
level information clearinghouse that would enable Slates to share more readily their program 
innovations with other Stales, and to learn from each other's successes and ta.lurcs; and (4) 
developing a uniform reporting system to track the outcomes of stale-level public assistance 
innovations. 

^^^^^d^n Hornmmendation Numb er 3j_j:ji^biia3J:rjlerkLa^^^ 

The Commission recommends that the President lake hi)ld auministrative actions lo 
improve coordination of federal programs for the economically disadvantaged. For example, 
regulatory modifications should be made to eliminate conflicting terms and definitions among 
public assistance programs. Although many of the terms and delinitions are legislatively rather 
than administratively based, Fxcculive Branch agencies should seek to develop a framework for 
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sireamlining eligibility requirements, formulating standard definitions and poverty measures, and 
easmg administrative and documeniaiion requirements in programs that serve the disadvantaged. 

Other issues that need to be addressed include various planning and operating timetables, 
confltctmg Federal and Slate regulaticwis and reporting requirements governing different 
programs, overlapping but not identical goals and performance measures, and administrative 
diffenences in operating procedures for processing clients, contracting, and reporUng. 

Consistent with the President's iniUatives of advancing the States as laboratories and 
managing for integrity and efficiency, the Commission recommends that ihe FcdcnU Government 
make available to Slates a grant program to modernize their assistance programs through the 
development of expen-systcms eligibility software for program coordination. Even the smallest 
assistance programs should take advantage of recent technological developments and computers 
The use of expert-systems eligibility software might also serve as an alternative to reducing the 
problems caused by the many different terms and definitions of various programs. Such 
software -- coupled with some simplification in data and documentation rv-quirements and a wide 
nuige of hardware -- offers the best hope of creating "seamless" interagency service networks 
to (1) help state and local programs cope more effectively and efficiently with confliciing 
cntena; (2) reduw client burden; and O) facilitate program access. 

Commi S Slgn Recommendation Number 4t Reorg aniy^tit^p 

The Commission recommends that the U.S. Department of Agriculture's Fotxl Stamps 
Employment and Training Program, the Department of Ubor's Job Training Partnership Act 
program (Title II), the Department of Health and Human Services' Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills (JOBS) program, and other relevant job training programs be mergj^ into one agency 
operating under the same policy leadership and direction. Ideally, that agency should combine 
the best aspects of these programs, e.g.. state, local, and private sccior participation and tvine 
welfare to work. *' 

There is a great deal of overlap within ihe Execuiive Branch in providing job training 
services: each of the agencies noted above administers separate employment and training 
programs, serving essentially the same target groups. Although there appears to be little 
enthusiasm in either the Execuiive or legislative Branches for combining all employment and 
training programs under a more logical policy and organizational structure, the benefits of this 
approach are compelling. Reorganization should minimize conflicting, overlapping and 
duplicative provisions and regulations; identify funding disparities; improve program 
management, administration, and coordination af the federal level; reduce administrative costs; 
and enable States to deal with fewer contact points in Washington, 
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ClMkmin 



NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
1S22 K Street. NW. Suite 300 
V\teshlnston. D.C. 20006 



Ocic*er 1, 1991 



1202) 72« 1S4S 



The Honond>te Thomas P. Foley 
Speaker of the Hwse 
U.S. House of Rq>res«itatives 
H-204 CapM Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Spealcer: 

Almost two years ago, the National Commission for Employment Policy initiated an 
examination of the cooidination problems in government-sponsored programs for the 
economically dis^vantaged. Chir findings have led us to conclude that the coordination of 
public assistance pn^iams should be one of the Congress' top domestic priwities. We believe 
that the Congress should worit with the President to encourage the appropriate agencies to 
undertake actions to improve coordination in these programs which would result in improved 
service delivery to low income individuals and considerable administrative cost savings to 
Federal, State, and local governments. 

The National Commission for Employm^it Policy is an independent agency esmolished 
under Title IV(0 of the Job Training Partnership Act. It is charged with making 
recommendations to the President and the Congress on national employment and training issues 
and, inJcr alia, assessing the extent to which public assistance policies represent a consistent, 
int^rated, and coordinated approach in meeting the Nation's employment goals and needs. The 
Commission's 15 Members arc appointed to iHese voluntary posiUons by the President while they 
serve as business and labor leaders, human resource professionals, and Slate and local elected 
officials. 

Over the past 21 months, the Commission has heard from almost 200 people involved 
at all levels of the public assistance system, including those who develop national policies in 
Wadiington, those who coordinate assistance programs in the states, and those who deliver 
services at the local level. We have sponsored conferen(«s around the country, held hearings, 
gone on site visits, and conducted research on the coordination problems in these programs. 

Congress represents the voice of widely divergent constituencies, In attempting to 
legidate programs to resolve or assist various specials needs, the Congress has established a 
broad array of some 75 programs costing approximately $200 billion to help the needy. Stale 
and local public assistance practitioners, public interest group representatives, and policy analysts 
who work in and observe the public assistance system have identified Congressional action as 
integral to solving the coordination problem. They claim, and we agree, that the problems 
associated with inconsistent programs and the lack of cohesion and coordination are the 
responsibility of Congress to correct. 



•nilslcttcf WBSatsPscnt to other Mcmbe« of Congress, including tho le*len»hlp tn both house* and the chairmen and 
ranking irinorily mmbcn* of the relevant oonuniltces and subcommittees. 
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Undoubtcdly, Congress has ihe power lo do so and i-hould exercise that power in outer 
to sec thai many of its well-intended programs be melded together into a more successful 
national effort to eradicate poverty. Therefore, the Commission believes that it would be useful 
and important to look at how Congress could restructure itself and enhance its capabilities to 
address and develop a mu,-^ coordinated ai^roach to public assistance j»t>grams. 

We believe that taking concrete action today is better than waiting for numerous 
coordination study groups whose research could stretch far into the future. Therefore, the 
Commission also recommends specifically that the Congress: 

Assign responsibility for legislation and oversight over public assistance programs 
to a single Committee on Public Assistance in each chamber. 
Work with Executive Branch agencies to develop a common framework for 
streamlining eligibility requirements, formulating standard definitions and poverty 
measures, and easing administrative and documentation requirements. 
Enact legislation to establish human resource or investment councils at the state 
level to foster coordinated program approaches in such key functions as planning, 
operations, and oversight. 

Require that an economic, fiscal, and institutional analysis be conducted for each 
congressionally authored institutional reform or adjustment in federal assistance 
programs. 



Although the Commission has presented some of these recommendations in testimony to 
the Congress, we present them here as part of a comprehensive program for Congressional 
consideration. A detailed discussion of these recommendations is presented in Tab A. A list 
of recommendations that we have compiled for the President is included in Tab B. 

We believe that adoption of our recommendations should lead to prog am improvements 
that would result in more efficient and effective service delivery with lower costs, more 
reasonable access to a streamlined and more comprehensive range of potential services, and a 
better use of hard-earned tax dollars. The Commission believes that the Congress shares this 
goal with us. 

The Commission stands ready to help the Congress address the coordination problem. 
The Commission would welcome the opportunity to meet with you or your designs to offer our 
views on coordination issues and to explore ways in which we could help improve coordination 
of federal programs for the economically disadvantaged. 



Sincerely, 
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DETAILED RECOMMENDATIONS ON COORDINATION FOR THE CONGRESS 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 

rommteion R ^ itmmfn il mfw ^ N m' "^'"- simniifvine Ovmiffht Prpredjirw and 

Cpmmlttpe Structures. 

Since congressional oversight most often occurs through the committee structure, the 
effectiveness of committee work is the most important task in assuring proper congressional 
oversight over public assistance programs. CurrenUy, jurisdiction for the initiation and review 
of anti-poverty policy is split among a number of different committees. This splintered structure 
of decision making is an obstacle to effecUve program implementation because it does not allow 
the committees to consider the full scope of all related policies, programs, and needs. In 
addition, the division of responsibility on the Hill leads to multiple points of access for members 
of Congress, interest groups, affected publics, and the executive branch, as well as multiple 
(Mjportunities for enhanced coordination. A well-coordinated national anti-poverty program 
would be more likely to result if the oversight committees of Congress could be reorganized to 
allow a broader view by fewer committees. 

The responsibility for legislation and oversight over public assistance programs should 
be delegated to a single Committee on Public Assistance in each chamber. All food and 
nutrition, job training, housing, health, and income security programs targeted at economically 
disadvantaged would be the responsibility of this committee. In this sense, the Committee 
system would reflect the clientele of the programs it is to review. Issues relating to the tax 
treatment of the poor and the finance of these programs would still have to be directed through 
the Senate Finance and House Ways and Means Committees, but eliminating overlappmg 
jurisdictions with the other Committees would eliminate much of the paralysis in the existing 
system. The concept of a single congressional entity responsible for public assistance programs 
is consistent with Commission .ecommendations addressing coordination in the Executive Branch 
and at the State level. 

If Congress is unable to adopt the preceding recommendation, then the Commission 
recommends that Congress establish a new Joint Committee on Public Assistance thai would 
conduct oversight hearings and studies on the broad range of public assistance programs and 
provide staff resource for committees involved in oublic assistance programs. Although this 
proposed Joint Committee would not have the authority to draft legislation, it would be able to 
serve as a staff resource to committees that do have legislative authority for different public 
assistance programs, better enabling these committees to work out the details in statutory design 
that will facilitate rather than hinder the coordination of public assistance programs. Its role 
would be similar to that played on t&A legislation by the Joint Committee on Taxation. 
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Cpinmlssfon Recommendation Number 2: Eliyibililv Criteria and Poverty Levels 

The criteria for eligibiliiy for each public assistance program are naturally related in some 
rational way to the purpose of that program. Considered as a system, however, the differences 
in eligibility criteria for the different programs cause frustration and confusion, and increase the 
administrative burdens upon both recipients and program staff. Although there are some cross- 
eligibility and duplication problems among programs, the divergent array of eligibility criteria 
for federal assistance programs has made implementation difficult for Slates and unduly 
complicated and confusing for potential aid recipients. As many of the eligibility rules and 
procedures are set by slatute rather than by administrative action, only Congress can unify the 
eligibility rules. 

The Commission recommends that the Congress enact legislative remedies to eliminate 
conflicting terms and definitions among public assistance programs. The Congress should also 
work with Executive Branch agencies to develop a framework for streamlining eligibility 
requirements, formulating standard definitions and poverty measures, and easing administrative 
and documentation requirements in programs that serve the disadvantaged. 

In this context, the Federal Government employs several different poverty "lines" or 
"thresholds" in its public assistance programs. Although it makes sense to have 
individuals/families eligible for differing service levels depending on the extent of their poverty 
(e.g., below 100, 133 or 185 percent of poverty) as is the case today, the different poverty 
levels used in these programs increase the administrative burden upon both recipients and 
program staff and have a deleterious effect upon coordination. The Joint Economic Committee 
held hearings on this subjart in April 1990. yet no action has been taken to date on making 
changes in the poverty measures. 

The Commission recommends that the Congress seek to unify (and, thereby, simplify) 
the poverty levels used in public assistance programs. Two strategies are available. One 
strategy would be to create a split standard for poverty with one applicable at the federal level 
and another at the state level. The other strategy would eilail the establishment of a national 
standard for welfare, including both Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and Food 
Stamps. A national welfare standard would eliminate the current system of state-developed need 
and payment standards tor AFDC which give rise to wide inter-slate variations in support and 
(some argue) resulting distonions in locational and labor market decisions. 
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rcwnml«Ion RH-nmmgndation Number 3i State Human ReSPUrCC CwffCStS. 

All States have initialed efforts to improve coordination among the Federal and State 
public assistance programs that they administer in order to increase beneficiary access and 
improve program administration. Although all States have integrated different aspects of public 
assistance programs at the operational stages, only a few States have attempted to coordinate 
public assistance at the policy or decision making level. Congress should enact legislation to 
establish human resource or investment councils at the slate level to foster coordinated program 
approaches in such key functions as planning, operations, and oversight. 

The Commission further recommends that terms of office for members of these state 
councils be set as follows: The term of each member of the council appointed by the Governor 
shall be three years, except that - (1) any such member appointed to fill a vacancy shall serve 
for the lemainder of the term for which his predecessor was appointed, and (2) of such members 
first taking office - (a) one third serve for terms of one year; (b) one third serve for lerms of 
two years; and (c) one third serve for terms of three years; as designated by the Governor at the 
time of appointment. The Chairman shall be selected by the Governor. 



Commission Rernmmendatlon N umber 4; Pu bHy ^ ^i'^ m^f Impact Anfllysij? 

Congress should require that an economic, fiscal and institutional analysis be conducted 
for each congressionally authored institutional reform or adjustment in federal assistance 
programs. The Committee staff or the Congressional Budget Office should be required to fully 
justify the particular reform and explain its economic, fiscal, and institutional impacts on 
implementation of the amended assistance program as well as such impacts on other assistance 
programs affected by the amendmem. and its anticipated effect on clients of the program. Such 
an approach should lead to greater forethought and discussion on most proposals. The public 
assistance impact analysis would be similar to the new fiscal impact analyses that are required 
to accompany budget proposals. For changes made in program administration without 
congressional approval, the Commission recommends that the Congress should require such a 
statement from the head of the relevant department or agency. 
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L Introduction 



In a series of discussions, the National 
Commission for Employment Policy 
determined that it wanted to examine 
selected coordination issues vital to the 
provision of employment and training 
services. Therefore, this background paper 
addresses two issues related to the 
cooniination of federal assistance programs 
that serve the economically disadvantaged. 

The first coordination issue addressed is 
institutional reform (organizational, 
administrative, and process) at the federal 
and state levels. The Commissioners 
expr^ed great interest in the problems 
posed by a system that was perceived as 
fragmented, uncoordinated, and difficult to 
administer, as well as overloaded with a 
multitude of regulations, procedures, 
definitions, and terminology. 

The second issue addressed is the 
streamlining of eligibility criteria. A 
January 1990 report issued by the 
Commission, Training Hispanics: 
Implications for the U FA System (NCEP 
1990a), found that in parts of the country 
with a low cost of living the income 
eligibility criteria for Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) programs was 
higher than the same criteria for the Pood 
Stamps program, although JTPA intended 
to make its training available to qualified 
individuals in a family receiving Food 
Stamps. This difference was found to be 
important to Hispanics, many of whom did 
not use Food Stamps even though they 
qualified for them. Therefore, the 
Commission recommende^i that "A study 



should be conducted to determine the 
feasibility of coordinating/consolidating 
the income-based eligibility requirements of 
federal programs to assist the economically 
disadvantaged, including JTPA." This issue 
provided the initial impetiis for conducting 
this study. 

Enlunced coordination should result in 
significant improvements in federal 
programs that serve the economically 
disadvantaged. For program administrators 
and service providers, this means more 
efficient and effective resource mana^^ement 
and service delivery; potentially lower costs 
by utilization of improved procedures and 
realization of economies of scale in service 
delivery; and ac:ess to a broad range of 
information and evaluations on program 
administration successes. For program 
beneficiaries and recipients, this means 
easier or more reasonable access to a 
streamlined and more comprehensive range 
of potential sendees. 

Nevertheless, improving policy and 
program coordination is not easy. There are 
many obstacles. Improving coordination is 
a time consuming process that requires 
continuous attention to coordinated 
operations and may result in some loss of 
decision-making autonomy while recpiring 
increased interagency activity. In addition, 
the benefits gained from coordination are 
often realized do%vnstream and are counter 
to bureaucratic behavior (i.e., bigger 
budgets are rewarded while cost-cutting 
generally results in smaller budgets). 
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11. Scope and Approach 



This backgrou.id paper examines 
aUernallve strategies for improving 
coonlination as well as streamlining and 
rationalizing the eligibility and related 
criteria of federal programs to 
assist the economically disadvantaged * 
Implementation of these alternative 
strategies should help to (a) facilitate acce^ 
of the poor to these programs and (b) make 
federal, state, and local implementation of 
th^ programs nK>re efficient. Over time, 
these strategies should lead to an 
administrative environment that allows for 
increased program participation and the 
allocation of savings from program 
administration and towards assistance 
activities. 

There are 75 federal programs providing 
assistance to the economically 
disadvantaged. These programs provide 
medical care, cash aid, food aid, housing and 
energy assistance, education aid, jobs and 
training aid, and "other" services. The 75 
programs accounted for over $173 billion in 
assistance expenditiires in Fiscal Year 1988; 
70 percent from the Federal Government 
and 30 percent from stete and local funding 
sources. Of the 75 programs, 54 involve 
direct or indirect federal funding only; two 



involve state funding only; and 19 involve 
both federal and state funding. The type 
and size of assistance categories and the 
number of programs in each category are 
presented in Table I.** 

Two additional factors about these 
programs should be noted. First, the 
composition of these programs has changed 
over the years. In 1960, 75 percent of all 
public assistance came in the form of cash; 
by 1985, only 25 percent was in the form of 
cash. The renainder was in the form of 
non-cash benefits such as food aid, medical 
care, and housing. 

Second, most of these programs are 
generally considered entitlement programs 
or means-tested programs (i.e., there is some 
test of individual need for assistarKe). The 
programs within each assistance category 
serve a variety of groups. Some programs 
address broai population groups. Other 
programs are directed at spedal groups of 
beneficiaries, such as migrant workers or 
veterans. For the most part, the more 
specialized programs are also smaller than 
those serving large groups. 



For the purposes of this study, an economically disadvantaged person is defined as a member of 
a family that receives cash payments or whose annual income in relation to family size does not 
exceed the poverty level determined in accordance with criteria established by the U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB), 

Dollar references in this report are based upon data presented in Cash and Noncash Bgiefitef or 
Persons With Umited Income: Eligibility Ru les. Recipient and Expenditure Data, FY 1^6-88, 
compiled by Vee Burke, Congressional Research Service (O^), Ubraiy of Congress, October 24, 
1 989 (Burke 1989). Although dollar amounts may differ from budget numbers or other published 
sources in some instances, the CRS dollar amounts are used throughout the report for the purpose 
of consistency. 
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TABLE I 

SIZE AND TYPES OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 



Abbibl AJNCE 
CATPPORV 

A I# Vj v/ a 1 


NUMBER 
OF 


FUNDING SOURCE AND 
AMOUNTd) 


PERCENT 

OF 
FUNDING 


FEDERAL 


STATE 


COMBINED 


Medical Aid 














8 


$ 38,466 


$27,997 


$66,463 


38% 


Cash Aid 














12 






4/,/Z4 


28% 


Food Aid 














11 


20,246 


1,243 


21,489 


12% 


nuusuig/cnergiy Aid 














15 


16,465 


182 


16,647 


10% 


Education Aid 














17 


9,966 


540 


10,506 


6% 


Jobs/Training Aid 














6 


3,655 


62 


3,717 


2% 


Other Services Aid 














6 


4,492 


1,980 


6,472 


4% 


TOTAL 


75 


$125366 


$47,452 


$173^18 


100% 



(I )Funding djta geni-rally represent Fiscal Year 19»S expenditures in mUlions of dolUrs Some funding data may reflect 
program year or other reporting pentid. 



This background paper describes the 
history of federal assistance programs for 
the economically disadvantaged; the 
organization, management, and 
administration of these programs, and the 
conflicts that exist among poverty 
measurements and eligibility criteria used in 
them. Programs providing cash aid, 
medical care, food aid, education aid, jobs 
and training aid, and "other" services were 
focused upon in conducting this report. 



Following that discussion, three 
appendices are presented. Appendix A 
contains information on 60 of the 75 federal 
assistance programs. Appendix B presents 
the primary poverty thresholds and other 
poverty measures used by the Federal 
Government in the major programs. 
Appendix C describes the income eligibility 
tests used in the 60 programs. Programs 
providing housing and energy assistance 
are not examined in the appendices. 
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IIL A Brief History of Federal Assistance 
Programs for the Economically Disadvantaged 

and Coordination Efforts 



The prinwry ol^ective of federal programs 
to assist the economically disadvantaged 
has been to reduce the iiu:idence of poverty. 
The three ways followed historically 
to accomplish this objective have beei: 
(a) transferring income to the poor to 
provide them with a federally-recognized 
minimum standard of living, (b)providing 
the poor with in-kind benefits that enable 
them to reach that minimum standard of 
living, and/or (c) providing the poor with 
the services and tools that enable them to 
become self-supporting and reach, on thdr 
own, that minimum standard of living. 
iACmi9S7b) 

The present system of public assistaiKe 
arose, in part, from the rapid expansion of 
federal involvement in a broad range of 
public welfare* programs during the 1960s 
(due to the New Frontier and the Great 
Society). New programs (such as Food 
Stamps) were initiated and the eligibility for 
older programs (such as Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children, or AFDC) W4is 
expanded. The Federal Government 
expanded its role as an initiator of programs 
as well as a policy Innovator willing to apply 
various forms of pressure on States and 
localities in order to get them to conform to 
federal expectations. This federal expansion 
took place for a variety of reasoi^, iruzluding 
the desire on the part of advocates for the 
poor to obtain better and more secure 



federal assistance for the poor, and the 
urging of state and local govemnwnts who 
wantea the Federal Government to a«ate 
new programs for the poor and assume 
more of the costs of these assistance 
programs. (ACIR 1987b, GAO 1987a) 

Several welfare-to-work programs 
emerged during this period as well. 
Amendments to the Sodal Security Act in 
1962 and 1967 established, respectively, a 
Community Work and Training Program 
and the then-voluntery Work Incentive 
Program (WIN). The Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 included the Work 
Experience and Training Program (Grubb 

et.aL19^) 

Public assistance programs experienced 
sizeable spending increases throughout the 
1970s although structural changes occiured 
only in the rarly part of the decade (most 
notably through the use of grant programs 
and differing program approaches by the 
NWon Administration), In December 1978, 
the Carter Administration initiated an 
interagency "Eligibility Simplification 
Project" ^,0 make recommendations on the 
simplification of client eligibiUty criteria 
among major public assistance programs. 
The project's completion in October 1980, 
shortly before the 1980 election, precluded 
any direct action on the report's 
reconunendations by that Administration. 



The use of the words "welfare," "welfare program;' and "public assistance " in this report refers to 
the broad range of federal welfare or assistance programs rather than io the AFDC system or any 
other cash payment system in particular, unless spedfically mentioned. 
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Public assistence programs experienced 
great structural change again in the 1980s. 
The Reagan Administration proposed a 
broad welfare reform program that was 
based upon targeting aid to the "truly 
needy"; reducing fraud, waste, and abuse; 
promoting competition (e.g., through 
vouchers); and eliminating programs 
believed to be ineffective (e.g., public service 
employment under the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act program, or 
CETA). Eligibility standards were 
tightened in some programs, stronger work 
requirements were authorized by law, and 
some progress was made in improving 
program administration (through the 
requirement that all States establish income 
and eligibility verification systems for the 
major welfare programs). 

The new system of public assistance 
programs was intended to rely upon block 
grants and increased federalism (i.e., 
increased authority was delegated to the 
States for program administration). As a 
result, most Governors ^toJ States adopted 
entirely new approaches to the management 
of their welfare programs. These 
approaches entailed overhauling their 
welfare programs, attracting high-quality 
administrators, and experimenting with 
new approaches for designing, managing, 
and administering these programs. 

Job training programs took on a special 
significance during the Reagan 
Administration. Early in the 
Administration, the Department of Health 
and Human Services issued a series of 
waivers that allowed Slates to establish 
experimental welfare-to-work programs. In 
1982, Congress passed the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA). This innovative 
employment and training legislation not 
only assigned to States and localities a major 
r^ponsibUity for implementing job training 
programs but brought the private sector into 
a new partnership with State and local 
officials in implementing the law. 



JTPA also addressed the coordination 
issue. JTPA emphasizes coordination 
betv^reen state governments and the business 
community, and between JTPA programs 
and programs provided by state and local 
education and training agencies, public 
assistance agencies, the employment 
service, rehabilitation agencies, economic 
development agencies, and other agencies 
involved in employment and training and 
human resource utilization. It also provides 
for an S-percent set-aside of each State's 
JTPA allocation to facilitate coordination of 
education and training services through 
cooperative agreements between state and 
local education agencies and Service 
Delivery Areas (SDAs). 

The Reagan Administration initiated a 
White House review of welfare policy in 
1986. Managed by a Low Income 
Opportunity Working Group of the 
Domestic Policy Council, this review led to 
the publication of Up from Pependcncv> 
which was presented as a new national 
public assistance strategy. The strategy that 
grew out of that review was welfare reform 
through State-sponsored, locally-controlled 
demonstrations of innovations in public 
assistance programs with the aim of 
reducing dependency. 

Congress also focussed on coordination 
issuK in the late 1980s. In September 1987, 
the Domestic Task Force of the House Select 
Committee on Hunger held a hearing on 
"Continuing Efforts to Coordinate and 
Simplify Major Federal Assistance 
Programs." Although that hearing did not 
produce immediate results, efforts were 
made in the subsequent years to enact 
changes in welfare, vocational education, 
and food stamps legislation. 

First, the Congress enacted the Family 
Support Act of 1988. This major piece of 
welfare reform legislation established the 
Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
(JOBS) Program, which provided funding 
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for a new welfare-to-work program tied to 
AFDC with the goal of helping families 
avoid long-term welfare dependence. JOBS 
replaced the WIN and WIN Demonstration 
programs of earlier years. This legislation 
also provided some guidance to the 
Executive Branch on coordination of welfare 
and employment and training programs. 

Cooidinatlon was also an issue in public 
assistance legislation passed by the 
Congress in 1990. In educational assistance^ 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act establish«i an 
Interdepartmental Task Force on Vocational 
Educational and Related Programs to 
examine common objetUves, definitions, 
measures, and standards for programs 
found in the Adult Education Act, JTPA, the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, and the Perkins Act 
Itself. The Task Force, composed of the 
secretaries of Education, Health and Human 
Services, and Labor, is to report its findings 
to Congress every two years. 

A major issue that was addr^ed in the 
1990 Food Stamp reauthorization process 
was whether changes should be made in the 
Food Stamp eligibility criteria to make that 
program more consistent with AFDC. &)me 
minor changes were made to address some 
of the complaints about the conflicts and 
duplications that existed between the two 
programs, and several demonstration 
projects were established on individual 
ehgibility criteria (such as vehicle exclusion 
limits) and AFDC/Food Stamp 
simplification. The Food Stamp 
reauthorization legislation also included a 
provision for a Welfare Simplification and 
Coordination Advisory Committee. This 
advisory committee was tasked to examine 
the significant policy differences in the Food 
Stamps and AFDC statutes and regulations 
and to make recommendations for common 
or simplified programs and policies that 
would substantially reduce difficulties in 
applying for and receiving benefits from 
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more than one program and significantly 
increase the ability of program 
administrators to efficiently provide timely 
and appropriate assistance to eligible 
recipients. The Commission's final report is 
due to the appropriate committees of 
Congress and the secretaries of Agriculture, 
Health and Human Services, and Housing 
and Urban Development by July 1, 1993. 

For the most part, the Federal Government 
has tried to lessen its role in program design 
and implementation. This approach was 
supported in a 1988 examination of federal 
welfare reform efforts by the National 
Academy of Public Administration 
(NAPA). NAPA identified the practical 
limitations on the power of Congress and 
the Federal Government to design 
programs. These limitations were 

• The labor market in the various 
States cannot absorb welfare 
recipients at the same rate because of 
different economies. 

• The dominant characteristics of 
welfare recipients vary so much that 
someStates will find it easier to place 
recipients in jobs than others. 

• The capacity of state governments to 
implement complex programs 
differ. 

• The motivation of taxpayers and 
state governments to fund expensive 
programs differ. 

• The administrative structure in the 
various States means that federally 
prescribed service linkages will 
work in some States but not in 
others. (GAO 1988) 

To overcome these limitations, a 
federal /state system for the administration 
of public assistance programs has evolved 
that is, in reality, composed of federal 
programs shaped increasingly by the States. 
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The structure of most assisiaiKe programs, 
once implemented, is a product of planning 
and operational decisions made by state and 
local agencies, rather than federal 
legislation. The diffierenc^ between States 
argue for maximum State discretion in 
designing certain welfare programs, 
although most States would still look to the 
Federal Government for leadership on the 
integration of thes*» services and programs. 
(GA01988) 

The extent of Federal or State involvement 
in a particular program ranges from 
determining program guidelines to 
administering the program to just providing 
a resource transfer to implementing 
jurisdictions. For most public assistance 
programs, however, management or 
administrative guidelines are determined 
by the Federal Government and the 
program is administered or implemented by 
the state and local governments. The 
Federal Government generally oversees the 
transfer of funds and audits their me, but 
rarely interferes with the operations of these 
programs. In many instences, the Slates 
determine the extent to which they will be 
involved. 

Most of the large programs (such as AFDC, 
Food Stamps, and Medicaid) rely on this 
federd-state administrative network- for 
example, the Federal Government provides 
broad guidelines and program 
requirements for the AFDC program 
through the Family Support Administration 
of the Department of Health and Human 
Services, The States are responsible for 
program formulation, benefit 
determinations (the size of cash welfare 
payments), eligibility criteria, and 
administration. A Stale may elect to have 
the program administered centraUy (slate 
administered) or locally (state supervised). 



The Food Stamp program provides a 
second example of this federal-state 
administrative network. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's Food and 
Nutrition Service gives direction to welfare 
agencies through federal regulations that 
define eligibility requirements, benefit 
levels, and administrative rules. State 
welfare agencies are responsible for the 
day-to-day administration of the Food 
Stamp program. Most often, the program is 
operated through the same agrncy and staff 
that runs the AFDC and Medicaid 
programs. These agencies determine 
eligibility, calculate benefits, and issue food 
stamp allotments following federal rules. 
Joint food stamp/cash welfare application 
and interview procedures are the general 
rule. (GAO 1987a, APWA 1990) 

Two other programs provide useful 
examples on different ways in which this 
network operates. In 31 States and the 
District of Columbia, an application for 
AFDC or SSI also constitutes an application 
for Medicaid, so most local administration 
of Medicaid overlaps those two programs. 
In the case of the Social Services Block Grant, 
the Federal Government provides funds to 
the States and the stale government 
delennin^ how the funds are to be spent. 

In contrast, this federal-state 
administrative network does not apply for 
most elderly or disabled persons, whose SSI 
cash assistance is typically administered 
through Social Security Administration 
district and branch offices. Although these 
federal offices do not administer the Food 
Stamp Program, they do perform some joint 
processing of applications. In addition, the 
Federal Government determines guidelines 
and administers the Supplemental Security 
Income and the Earned Income Tax Credit 
programs. 



or 
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IV. Coordination and Management in 
the Federal Government 



Discussed below are the major Federal 
Government participants in oversight, 
management, and administration of public 
assistance programs. 

Congress 

Eleven congressional conunittees exercise 
prinuuy authorization, appropriations, and 
oversight responsibilities over federal 
public assistance programs. The 
agriculture, tax writing, and labor 
connmittees are the major Senave ami House 
committees with authorization 
responsibility for the most broad-based 
public assistance programs (see Table 11). 
Within each committee, there are numerous 
subcommittees that address different 
aspects of these programs. Also, each 
program receives its funds from Serwte and 
House appropriations committees (and the 
related subcommittee). 

Committer on veterans affai». Interior 
and insular affairs, science and technology, 
and Indian affairs also exercise oversight 
over the assistance programs that are more 
targeted on particular groups. In addition 
to these authorizing and appropriating 
committees, many of these programs are 
subject to oversight hearings held by special 
or select committees responsible for aging; 
hunger; and children, youth, and families. 



Executive Branch 
Coordination and 
Management 

There are many agencies in the Executive 
Branch that administer public assistance 
programs. Most of these programs, targeted 
at broad population groupings, are 
managed by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Health and Him^n Services, 
Labor, and Treasury, Related programs, 
targeted at specific groujK of beneficiaries, 
are operated by the Departments of 
Education, Housing and Urban 
Development, Interior, and Veterans 
Affaire. The Executive Branch Departments 
and agencies that manage the most 
broad-based public assistance programs are 
listed in Table m. 

There are four primary approaches 
available to achieve coordination at the 
federal level. They are discussed below. 

Le gislative mandate The first approach to 
coordination is through legislative mandate. 
Congress has included provisions in some 
pieces of legislation that require ceratin 
agencies to coordinate with other agencies. 
For example, the Family Support Act 
requires the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to consult with the SeaeUries of 
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Education and Labor on a continuing basis 
to ensure coordination of education and 
training services. As noted earUer, the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act addressed 
coordination issues as well, establishing an 



Interdepartmental Task Force on 
Vocational Educational and Related 
Programs to examine common objectives, 
definitions, measure, and standards for a 
whole host of programs. 



TABLE II 

CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT OF SELECTED FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR 
^ THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 



PROGRAM 


SENATE COMMITTEE 


HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Medicaid 
AFDC 


Hnance 
Finance 


Energy and Commerce 
Ways and Means 
Ways and Means 


SSI 


Hnance 


Ways and Means 


Earned Income 
TaxQedlt 


Hnance 


Ways and Means 


AFDC Work 
Incentive Fiogram 
Food Stamps 

School Breakfast and 
Lunch Progr ams 


Hnance 

Agriculture, Nutrition, and 

Forestry 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and 

Forestry 


Ways and Means 
Agriculture 
Education and Labor 


WIG 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry 
Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs 
Labor and Human 

R^ources 
Labor and Human 
Resourcei 
Finance 


Education and Labor 


Housing Assistance 
Payments (Section 8) 
Head Start 

JTPA Ptograms 

Social .Services 
Block Grant 


Banking, Finance, and 

Urban Affairs 
Education and Labor 

Education and Labor 

Ways and Means 
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TABLE in 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH MANAGEMENT OF SELECTED FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR 

THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 



DEPARTMENT 



Agriculture 



Health and 
Human Services 



Housing and Urban 
Development 
Latxjr 

Treasury 



AGENCY 



Food and Nutrition Service 



Family Support 
Administration* 

Health Care Financing 
Administration 

Office of Human 
Development Services* 

&x:ial Security 
Administration 
Office of Public and Indian 

Housing 
Employment and Training 

Administration 
Internal Revenue Service 



PROGRAM 



Food Stamps 
School Bnealdast and School 
Limch Programs 
WIC 

Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (JOBS) 

Medicaid 



Head Start 
Social Services Block Grant 

Supplemental Security 
Income 
Housing Assistance 
Payments-Section 8 

JTPA Programs 
Earned Income Tax Credit 



• The FamUy Support Administration and the Office trf Human Development ServloEs wac merged in an HHSreorganixation 
in April, 19$1. 



Another statutory approach is to provide 
funding for coordination. As noted earlier, 
JTPA provides for an 8-percent set-aside of 
each State's JTPA allocation for the explicit 
purpose of coordination. These funds are 
meant 4nter alia , to facilitate coordination of 
education and training services through 
cooperative agreements between state and 
local education agencies and SDAs. Studies 
have reported that the track record of such 
set-asides in promoting coordination has 
been mixed. (Bailisl989) 

The third legislative requirement for 
coordination involves joint preparation or 
review of certain programs. For example. 



the Cari D. Perkins Act requires that a state 
plan for vocational education be furnished 
to the JTPA State Job Training Coordinating 
Council (SJTCC) for review and comment. 
Similarly, the Wagner-Peyser Act requires 
that Employment Service plans be reviewed 
and certiHed by the STrCC. 

A review of the literature on coordination 
has led analysts to conclude that 
coordination provisions, such as those 
described above, are helpful in promoting 
coordination but are not sufficient enough 
by themselves to insure a mavimum level of 
coordination. 
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Administrative action . The second federal 
approach to coordination is through 
administrative action. For example, the 
Departments of Education, Health and 
Human Services, and Labor entered into an 
interagency agreement in November 1989 to 
provide jointly technical assistance to States 
and localities to help them operate or 
improve their JOBS programs. Through a 
separate contract, those three departments 
are jointly sponsoring a conference to take 
place in July 1991 on the coordination of 
vocational-technical education, adult 
education and literacy, JTPA, and ]OBS . 

ReorEanization . The tlurd approach to 
improving coordination is through the 
reorganizing or restructuring of agencies or 
programs to eliminate overlap or 
duplication. There appears to be a great deal 
of overlap within the Executive Branch in 
providing job training services. The 
Employment and Training Admir»istration 
administers JTPA, the Employment Service, 
and other programs. The Department of 
Health and Human Services' Family 
Support Administration administers the Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
program under AFDC. The Food and 
Nutrition Service (FNS) of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture administers an 
Employment and Training (E&T) program 
as a component of the Food Stamps 
program. 

There are ^veral historical reasons for this 
apparent overlap. First, a major component 
of the Reagan Administration's welfare 
reform program was to link AFDC 
programs with employment and training 
assistance as a way of enhancing the 
capabilities of AFDC recipients to graduate 
from the cash assistance program. Second, 
the FNS took responsibility for its own E&T 
program in 1982 as a result of its 
dissatisfaction with the job search services 
being provided to food stamp recipients by 
the Employment Service, which had 
operated this program for FNS under 



contract. Finally, there was growing 
congressional dissatisfaction with ETA 
workfare programs. This was reflected in 
the early establishment of the WIN 
demonstration program that allowed 
several state welfare agenda to operate job 
training programs and the later 
establishment of the JOBS program in the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
in 1988. 

There appears to be little enthusiasm in 
either the Executive or Legislative Branches 
for combining either all federal assistance 
programs or all employment and training 
programs under a more logical 
organizational structure. The time and costs 
involved in Executive Branch 
reorganization are great although such an 
approach may minimize conflicting or 
overlapping provisions; identify funding 
disparities; improve program management, 
administration, and coordination at the 
federal level; reduce administrative costs; 
and enable States to deal with fewer contact 
points in Washington. In addition, the 
jurisdictional issues associated with 
congressional committees and Executive 
Departments, historical reasons, and the 
problems of responding to different special 
interest grouj» present formidable obstacles 
to reorganization. 

White House policy coordination . The 
final approach to coordination is through 
the use of a White House coordinating 
organization. Since its creation in 1987, the 
Low Income Opportunity Board (LIOB), a 
subsidiary organization of the White House 
Office of Policy Development, helped to 
bridge a gap that existed between the 
Federal Government and the States for 
programs that serve the economically 
disadvantaged. The LIOB was composed of 
OMB and all the departments and agencies 
that administer programs for the 
economically disadvantaged, including the 
Departments of Agriculture, Education, 
Health and Human Services, Housing and 
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Urban Development, Interior, Justice, and 
Labor. 

Prior to LIOB's aeation, State efforts to 
obtain v^raivers from many programs were 
sporadic and quite limited. For those Slates 
that did attempt such changes, it could take 
years for a State to design a new program 
savX gain the necessary federal approvals- 
The LIOB expedited welfare reform by 
providing "one stop shopping" to States, 
allowing them to try new approaches to 
providing welfare and to treat the myriad 
welfare programs as a system. The LIOB 
acted as a single point of contact for States 
wishing to obtain waivei^ ftY>m those federal 
statutes and regulations that frustrated 
innovative welfare reform at the state and 
local level 

Instead of dealing with the many federal 
welfare programs and agencies in a 
piecemeal manner, a State would have 
applied to the LIOB for waivers on a broad 
range of programs at one time. LIOB then 
assisted a State in its efforts to obtain the 
required waivers from tb'. appropriate 
federal agencies. Most of the 
state-sponsored, locally controlled 
demonstrations of innovations in public 
assistance programs reviewed by the LIOB 
during its first two years were for the AFDC, 
Food Stamp, Medicaid, and Child Support 
Enforcement programs. 

LIOB helped States launch many different 
kinds of experiments or restructure their 
welfare systems. For example, a Wisconsin 
"leamfare" program that linked AFDC 
benefits with high school attendance by 
children in the family and a New Jersey plan 
to turn hundreds of welfare beneficiaries 
into family day care providers (thereby 
increasing day care services while reducing 
the welfare roles) are two examples of the 
types of programs implemented as a result 
of LIOB actions. Among the benefits of the 
LIOB system was that under its principle of 
cost neutrality' the savings from a change in 



one program can be used to offset increased 
spending in another, as long as there is no 
net increase in federal cost. Thirteen state 
projects had been authorized through the 
LIOBasofmid-im 

Beyond its one-stop shopping function, the 
LIOB's other stated functions included 
identifying major problems (present and 
prospective) in public assistance programs; 
working with agenci<» and outside groups 
in reviewing policy alternatives with respect 
to public assistence matters; and monitoring 
the implementation of approved public 
assistance policies. 

In late 1990, the LIOB was replaced by the 
Economic Empowerment Task Force. The 
Task Force will build on the LIOB's work by 
pursuing new initiatives that promote 
enhanced coordination. Oiie idea being 
examined is "Empowennent OpjX)rtunity 
Areas." Empowerment Opportunity Areas 
are geographic concentrations of poor 
people or target groups that would be 
eligible to receive special waivers from 
federal public assistance program 
requirements 

There are other Executive Branch actions 
designed to address the coordination issue. 
For example, a Cabinet-level Literacy Task 
Force (which includes the Departments of 
Education, Health and Human Services, and 
Labor) works on issues such as the 
development of common definitions and 
more uniform reporting. 

Concltision 



Some characteristics of federal programs 
present barriers to the efficient 
implementation of the broad range of 
programs at the State level. For example, 
one discovers a multitude of program 
differences when one looks at the entire 
range of employment and training and 
vocational education programs run by the 
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FMeml Government. Uiuier the problem of 
varying funding fbnnula, one finds some 
programs that are 100 percent Federally 
funded, such as JTPA, while others inquire 
a match between Federal and State funding, 
such as JOBS. Other barriers include 
differing administrative provisions, 
eligibility criteria, plaiming and operating 
timetables (some activities oponte on a 
program year schedule while others utilize 
the fiscal year), and definitions and 
terminologies. Almost all of the 
respondents in a 1987GAOsurvey of States' 
views believed that federal efforts to make 
uniform definitions, terminology, and 
eligibility requirements would help dtate 



efforts to achieve service integration. (GAD 
1987b) 

The lack of coordination at the federal level 
is another obstacle to the States' ability to 
pursue program integration. Surveys 
indicate that many States believe that the 
sheer number of agencies, organizations, 
and congressional committees involved in 
administering and overseeing public 
assistance program makes coordination 
extremely difficult Stat^ believe that their 
efforts to increase integration would be 
greatly helped if the Federal Gov«imient 
could improve coordination among 
congressional conunittees, f edo-al agencies, 
and levels of government (Delficol987) 
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V. Coordination and Management 

in the States 



Discussed below are the various 
coordination approach^ followed in the 
states. 

State Policy Coordination 

All States have initiated some efforts to 
improve the coordination between the 
different Federal and State public assistance 
programs that they currently administer in 
order to increase beneficiary access and 
improve program administration. Many 
States have attempted to coordinate public 
assistance at the policy or decisionmaking 
level They have sought to bring together 
employment and training programs (which 
rely on the legislatively mandated SJTCCs) 
with other public assistance programs. 

For example, in early 1990, New Jersey 
expanded and revised its SJTCC to cover the 
State's entire employment and training 
system, not just JTPA. The primary goals of 
the new panel, called the New Jersey State 
Employment and Training Commission 
(NJSETC), are to streamline employment 
and training service to clients and eliminate 
duplicative systems. During 1990, the 
NJSETC reviewed all of New Jersey's 
employment and training programs to 
develop a system that will lead to iiKreased 
joint planning among agencies, avoid 
duplication, and offer a process to deal with 
specific system problems. In the NJSETC's 
first report to New Jersey Governor James 
Florio, it recommended consolidating job 
training programs in three state 
departments, rather than the six in which 
they are currently housed, and merging the 
State's 64 JTPA, vocational education, and 
welfiare training programs into 1 5 programs. 



NJSETC believes that the elimination, 
consolkJation, or transfer of the 64 programs 
will result in $6 million in savings to theState 
over 18 months. (ETR 19Wb, NCEP 1990b, 
ETR 1991a) 

As an extension of this effort, the role of the 
JTPA's Private Industry Councils (PlCs) has 
changed as well. The PICs now have the 
additional responsibility to plan and set 
goals for all local employment and training 
programs, not just JTPA, and to prevent 
obstacles to coordination. An existing New 
Jersey program. Realizing Economic 
Achievement (REACH), specifies the range 
of services to be provided, but allows county 
and other local government agencies to 
decide on the appropriate nature and 
sequence of employment and training 
programs. (ETR 1990a) 

In another example, the Governor of Maine 
created a Human Resource Development 
Council to promote a multi-agency, 
cooperative approach to the delivery of 
education, skills training, and 
employment-related activities. 

Other variations on this approach include 
the appointment of all relevant agency 
heads {i.e., those involved in employment 
and training programs) to the SJTCCs (such 
as in Arkansas, Tennessee, Wisconsin, and 
otherStates);useofSJTCCsasasingle policy 
forum for all statewide employment and 
training activities (as in California, Maine, 
and New Hampshire); and use of a cabinet 
'cluster" or an ad hoc committee on 
employment and training subgroup to 
coordinate policy (as in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin). (Jennings 1989) 
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Regional coordination is another approach 
to improving program effectiveness. In this 
approach, a substate entity receives and 
makes decisions about funding from a 
variety of federal and state sources, 
including JTPA, the Perkins Act, AFDC, and 
the Employment Service. In terms of 
advantages, regional entitle may be more 
familiar with local employment conditions 
than state offices, better av^are of the 
characteristics of the local population in 
need of employment and training, and 
knowrledgeable about the strengths and 
weaknesses of local providers. A regional 
entity differs from the JTPA SDAs because 
the regional entity has control over more 
types of funds. It has been reported that this 
approach is being tried in the HartfoixJ area 
in Connecticut and with regional 
employment boards in Massachusetts. 
(Grubb et.al. 1990) 

Of course, some States are more successful 
than others at this type of coordination. For 
example, Maryland officials from the state 
departments of employment and training, 
housing, health and human services, and 
education participated in putting together 
that State's JOBS plan. The Governor's 
SJTCC was used as a base for coordination. 
In contrast, Ohio officials developed their 
JOBS plan by relying on representatives 
from that State's departments of education 
and human services. No JTPA 
representatives were included in the initial 
planning effort. <ETR 1990c) 

Management and 
Coordination for 
Implementation 

The critical feature of State involvement in 
programs for the economically 
disadvantaged is its policy linkage between 
the rules governing the distribution of 
benefits and the services designed to help 
welfare recipients become self-supporting. 



State and local governments have significant 
roles in delivering benefits and, in many 
cases, a great deal of flexibility in how they 
organize and manage the agencies that 
provide these benefits. (ACIR 1987a, GAO 
1987a) 

State governments usually rely upon their 
health, welfare, and employment and 
training agencies to manage and implement 
these prc^ms. Local governments utilize 
local agencies, county and district welfare 
offices, schools, food banks, and private 
organizations to implement most programs. 
Programs such as housing are administered 
by local governments or private landlords. 
State and local governments often strive for 
greater efficiency by using one local agency 
to administer many programs. 

Some States have integrated different 
aspects of all public assistance programs at 
the operational stages as a way of reducing 
program complexity and thereby improving 
recipient access to thesr programs, 
eliminating needless bureaucracy, and 
reducing administrative costs. States also 
use one-stop shopping to provide services to 
recipients in all assistance areas — cash aid, 
food aid, medical aid, and job training. 
Reports from some State demonstration 
projects have indicated that providing 
integrated services could increase recipient 
access and participation and decrease both 
Federal and State administrative costs (in 
comparison to having many agencies 
implement many programs using different 
criteria). 

Other States have experimented with ways 
to increase cooperation at the 
implementation stage between employment 
and training programs. Although one-stop 
shopping appears common for most cash 
aid and food aid programs (and their 
associated employment and training 
programs), that technique is used less often 
for integrating cash and food aid programs 
with independent job training programs 
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such as JTPA. Therefore, some States 
pursue a two-stop shopping program: a 
one-stop shopping systwn for ca^ and food 
aid supplemented by an additional or 
parallel one-stop shopping system that 
brings together the many Federal and State 
Job training and employment services fouiKl 
in each State. This two-stop shopping 
system is being tested in New Hamp^iire, 
Minnesota, Indiana, and other States. 
Genningsl989) 

The five primary techniques to improve 
administration of and access to federal 
programs for the economically 
disadvantaged are admini^iative action, 
co-location, one-stop eligibility 
determinations, multi-purpose application 
forms, and int^rated case management. 
These techniques are used separately or in 
conjunction with each other, depending 
upontheState. A 1987 GAO study of States' 
views on coordination found that State 
service delivery units were integrated fully 
or partially for cash and food aid by 
co-location in 49 States, by co-eligibility 
detenninationin 40 State8,by multi-purpose 
application forms in 41 States, and by a 
single case manager in 43 States. (GAO 
1987b) 

Administrative action. There are a variety 
of ways that administrative actions can be 
used to facilitate coordination of public 
assistance programs. For example, it is 
fairly common for State and local 
administrators of AFDC and Food Stamp 
programs to utilize JTPA, through a 
conbractual relationship or memorandum of 
understanding, to administer their 
respective employment and training 
programs, with local JTPA offices providing 
dedicated staff to work with welfare 
recipients. In Maine's TOPS (Training 
Opportunities in the Private Sector) 
program, the state welfare agency provides 
initial recruitment, client assessment, and 
work experience before referring people to 
JTPA for placement in on-the-job training 



positions. Similarly, the JTPA and 
Employment Service programs in New 
Jersey share job development activities and 
job seaich classes. Infact,aNovanberl988 
survey by the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies found that 
Employment Service agencies in 31 States 
had some administrative ties to JTPA. 

A second form of administrative action is 
through reorganization. In January 1988, 
the Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security and Office of Training and 
Employment Policy merged to form a 
Department of Employment and Training 
that oversees JTPA, ES, xmemployment 
insurance, and other state employment 
service programs. In May 1990, the State of 
South Carolina created an Employment and 
Training Division to oversee ES and JTPA. 
(ETR 1991b) 

Co-lo<ation . Programs should have one 
geographical point of entry (co-location) to 
ease clients' access to a wide range of 
programs axKi to improve service delivery. 
Access would remain difficult for the 
recipient if the intake procedures were 
common to all programs but the entry points 
for the different programs were spread over 
a wide geographical area. 

One-stop eli^bilitv determination . In 
someStates, each agency or service provider 
currently makes its own financial eligibility 
determination for potential recipients. In 
contrast, other States have initiated one-slop 
shopping systems for eligibility 
determinations, individual assessments, 
and referral to the appropriate public 
assistance program. Also called coeligibility 
determination for services, these systems 
provide for a single, centralized review of 
application forms for two or more programs 
having different eligibility requirements. 
These systenw allow for centralized (a) 
collection of an applicant's financial data for 
all programs and (b) determination of 
financial eligibility for more than one 
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program. The computer support that 
generaUy accompanies centralization also 
insures greater accuracy. 

For program administrators, one-stop 
shopping for eligibility determinations 
reduces administrative costs. Records are 
more accessible, eligibiUty determination 
and verifiotion needs to be done only once, 
the likelihood of error is reduced, and 
eligibility redetermination can be made to 
coincide. For program recipients or 
benefidari^, one-stop shopping minimizes 
travel inconveniences (which is esj^iaUy 
important for the elderly aiul the disabled) 
and utilizes less burdensome application 
procedures. This approach should also 
encourage the use of a single purpose 
application form rather than many 
individual forms. 

In Pennsylvania, the Single Point of 
Contact (SPOC) effort placra JTPA, JOBS, 
and Job Service staff in the county ofBces of 
the Slate Public Welfare Department, which 
also administers the State's welfare 
program. The four programs also have an 
integrated intake process. (Fallis 1990) 
Indiana, Minnesota, New Hampshire, and 
South Dakota also have established one-stop 
shopping systems bringing together all 
employment and training activities. 

Multi-purpose application form . 
Multi-purpose application forms (ur 
coapplication for service) provide an 
applicant with the opportunity to record 
sufficient data on one form to permit the 
determination of his or her eligibility for 
several programs. Although a single form is 
used, some questions on the form may apply 
to all programs, while others may apply to 
specific programs with specific 
requirements. Multi-purpose application 
forms also offer benefits to program 
administrators: faster application time, less 
paperwork, and potentially reduced 
administrative costs. (OMB 1980) 



Some Suites use a common intake form or 
a single document to determine and verify 
eligibility for different public assistance 
programs. A 1977 study by the Federal 
Paperwork Commission found that 
cross-program eligibility determination 
costs could be reduced significantly in this 
manner. In 1989, for example. New Jersey 
initiated an effort to develop a common 
intake form for its JTPA and Employment 
Service clients. (GAO 1987a) 

Under the Michigan Opportunity System, 
that State has been testing different 
proc^es in several demonstration promts 
to enhance coordination among several 
human service agencies. The Michigan 
system utilize a common intake assessment 
procedure for its employment and training 
programs and provkles each client of the 
programs used in the demonstrations with a 
Michigan Opportunity Card. Shaped like a 
credit card, the use of the cani allows staff 
from any education or training agency to 
access eUgibilily determination and other 
information on clients through a centralized 
automated datal^e in each service delivery 
area. It saves the clients from having to fill 
out new forms for each program, while 
providing them access to an array of 
services. (Jennings 1989, ETR 1990c) 

The use of a multi-purpose application 
form appears common with the use of 
one-stop shopping. For example, the North 
Dakota Job Service (which administers Job 
Service, Unemployment Insurance, and 
JTPA) developed and implemented in 1989 
an intake system that allows clients to 
register for work, file a claim for 
unemployment insurance, and apply for 
JTPA benefits in one visit. This new system 
replaced three different intake {X)ints and 
three sets of application procedures. A 
major factor in consolidation of intake 
services was that the three programs were 
administered by the same State agency. The 
three programs also shared a common 
computer system which increased efficiency 
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and cut costs. Administration of the JOBS 
programs was integrated into this system. 
(ETR 1990b) 

Uniform use of a multi-purpose 
application form is dependent upon the 
resolution of three issues. First, definitions 
should be generally standardized among 
the programs utilizing the form. Second, the 
Federal Government would need to 
simplify or standardize its policy 
reqi^rements. Third/ the State should make 
its data requests to applicants rea^^onable 
and undeistandable. 

Integrated case management . Integrated 
case management means that an applicant 
who applies for benefits under two or more 
programs would deal with only one case 
manager from the beginning of the 
application process through the provision or 
denial of benefits. Integrated case 
management may also be a first step 
towards integrating the eligibility criteria, 
rules, and regulations of some programs, 
although this level of integration may 
require federal action to change the rules for 
other programs (such as AFDC and Food 
Stamps). A 1980 U.S. Government 



interagency report, the Eli glbilitv 
Simplification Proicct, found that 
implementing integrated case management 
with automated eligibility features would 
save substantial administrative costs and 
lead to reduced error rates, improved 
services to clients, and reduced 
administrative workloads. (OMB 1980) 

Conclusion 



State management of programs is the 
preferred way of providing assistance. In 
order to increase beneficiary access and 
improve program administration, it is 
imperative to overcome barriers to 
coordination such as bureaucratic 
territoriality, different philosophical 
perspectives on the causes of and solutions 
to poverty, conflicting Federal and State 
regulations and reporting requirements 
governing different programs, overlapping 
but not identical goals and performance 
measures, and administrative differences in 
operating procedures for processing clients, 
contracting, and reporting. (AC 1989, 
Burbridge and Nightingale 1989) 
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VL Program Eligibility Criteria 



There is a multitude of regulations, 
procedures, definitions, and tciminology 
used in federal public assistance programs. 
This has contributed to an assistance system 
that is fragmented, uncocidinaled, and 
difficult to administer. Operating rules of 
the various governmental levels involved in 
running the programs also vary by program 
and state. The assistance delivery system is 
seen by many who work within it and many 
who wish to l^nefit from it as inefficient, 
cosily, and confusing. A review of the 
literature addressing these issues and 
conversations with those involved in these 
programs allows three conclusions to l» 
drawn about the present system of aid to the 
economically disadvantaged: 

• program recipients or beneficiaries 
find these programs difficult to 
understand and access, and 
arbitrary and duplicative in their 
requirements; 

• state and local program 
administrators and implementers 
find the paperwork requirements 
burdensome and the differing 
program requirements difficult to 
administer; and 

• taxpayers find the programs to be 
wasteful and inefficient. (OMB 1980, 
LIOWG 1986) 

Federal assistance programs utihze a 
variety of methods for determining whether 
a pereon is eligible for benefits under these 
programs. In general, the criteria for 
eligibility for an individual program are 
related in some rational way to the purpose 
of the individual program. Considered as a 
system, however, the differences in 



eligibility criteria for the different programs 
multiply administrative burdens upon both 
recipients and program staff. In fact, a major 
problem in addressing system reform and 
streamlming policies and procedures is that 
many of the eligibility rules and procedures 
are set by statute rather than by 
administrative action. 

The factors that are generally employed to 
determine eligibility include the particular 
poverty level used, income eligibility 
standards, and definitions of "assistance 
units." A 1987 GAO study of states' views 
on coordination revealed that over 80 
percent of the states responding found 
different programs using different 
definitions, terminology, anu engibility 
requirements concerning a client's financial 
status and other factors (e.g., definition of 
household) as "very great" or "great" 
obstacles to coordination. (GAO 1987b) 

Poverty Levels 

The Federal Government employs several 
different poverty "lines" or "thresholds." 
The Federal Government's statistical 
definition, developed by the Census Bureau, 
is widely used in general discussions about 
poverty and was adopted to meet the 
interests of the public, Congress, and 
Executive Branch agencies in knowing the 
number, characteristics, and kKation of the 
poor. (GAO 1987a) 

However, different poverty measures are 
used for administrative, legislative, or 
programmatic purposes. Although 
frequently related to the statistical 
definition, poverty measures for these 
purposes are not general in nature and have 
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features designed to reach a specific 
subpopulation of the poor or low-income 
groups. The most commonly used 
guidelines for administrative purposes are 
the federal poverty income guidelines^ a 
simplified version of the Census Bureau's 
statistical thresholds, which are developed 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services. (HEW 1976) 

In addition, two sets of programs use their 
own poverty measures in determining 
eligibility. In addition to the federal poverty 
income guidelines, JTPA programs employ 
the Lower Living Standaid Income Level 
(LLSIL), one of the few poverty measures 
that takes into account regional 
cost-of-living differences in the United 
States. There is some question, however, 
over the relative accuracy of this staiwiard. 
Also, many Department of Education 
programs rely upon eligibility standards 
that are determined by one of several 
congressionally mandated needs analysis 
systems that are included in these programs' 
authorizing legislation. 

The 1986 Domestic Policy Council welfare 
refoim review discovered that seven of the 
59 programs that it examined used 100 
percent of the poverty income guideline to 
determine eligibility, while 20 programs set 
limits at some multiple of those guidelines 
(such as 130 percent or 185 percent). The 
remaining programs used such measures as 
the median income of a state or coimty, a 
state-determined eligibility level, or some 
other measure. (LIOWG1986) 

Overall eligibility criteria within the seven 
major assistance cat^ories are generally 
uniform. For example, all of the cash aid 
programs rely on a "dollar amount" 
eligibility standard, an "income deemed 
needy" income eligibility standard, or a 
combination of the two. Most of the food aid 
programs rely on either the "poverty income 
guidelines" standard or enrollment in 
another program. 
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The use of a variety of incom*; eligibility 
tests within assistance categories is not as 
much of a problem as one might initially 
believe. Most of the diffo'ences come in 
programs where recipients would not be 
under conflicting program requirements. 
For example, individuals who avail 
themselves of the Indian Health Services 
program are not eligible for Medicaid. 
Similarly, individuals receiving medical aid 
for refugees and Cuban or Haitian entrants 
would not apply for aid from community 
health centers. 

Two major criticisms of the poverty 
measures currently used have surfaced in 
recent years. First, it is believed that the 
composition of the items used to measure 
poverty are not relevant to the poor family 
today. Second, most poverty measures are 
adjusted only for inflation or price changes. 
Congress' Joint Economic Committee held 
hearings on this subject in April 1990. As 
nuking changes in the poverty measures 
would be very controversial, no action has 
been taken to date. 

Income Eligibility Criteria 

The two major issues with respect to 
income eligibility criteria are how the 
income eligibility requirements are defined 
and how income levels are determined. 
How income and its components are 
defined obviously affects the extent to which 
a family is above or below the poverty Une 
and its eligibiUty for benefits. (GAO 1987a) 
The different program definitions and 
eligibility standards approach income from 
a variety of directions. 

It has been reported that the varieties in 
income maximums themselves, and 
specially what is counted as income and 
what is not (exclusions or disregards), create 
the worst problems of the public assistance 
system. Sometimes only cash income is 
considered, other times in-kind or non-cash 
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benefits are added to cash. Also, some 
prc^irams count the income of other family 
members vthen they determine eligibill^ 
levels, while others do not. 

As a general rule, programs with 
substantial monthly benefits (AFDC, SSI, 
Medicaid, and Food Stam]») have detailed 
rules about what must be counted as income 
and what must be disxegaided. AFDCSSl 
and Medicaid also tend to have the lowest 
income eli^bility levds and generally limit 
eligibility to those with "cash" ina)me below 
the official poverty line. These programs 
also require recipients to document their 
income and report iiu»xxffi changes to the 
welfare agency. Smaller programs 
generally have less strict standards and 
require less documentation. (UOWG 1986) 

The reasons for exclusions or disregards 
also serve to illustrate the difficulty in 
developing a more uniform system. The 
Domestic Policy Council's Low Income 
Opporttmity Working Group identified 
several reasons. Some income may be 
excluded to encourage recipient to seek and 
keep employment Some may be excluded 
because it is not con^dered available for 
basic needs (such as unusual medical care). 
Some, and in s^nificant amounts, must be 
excluded because of other federal laws, such 
as statutes that do not allow non-cash 
welfare benefits to be counted as income by 
other welfare programs. (UOWG 1986) In 
addition, the fact that criteria other than 
income can provide a basis for eligibility 
means that an individual eligible for one 
program may not be eligible for another. 

The fact that income eligibility standards 
vary among programs and are not tied 
directly to the poverty line makes it difficult 
to target benefits to famiBes in "poverty." 
This situation has created difficulties for 
both assistance program administrators and 
assistance recipients. In foct, it may mean 
that many who would not normally be 
considered "poor" receive assistance, while 



many otheis who should be consideied vay 
poor are prevented from recdving benefits. 
Also, many xedi^ent incomesi, after wdfare 
benefits, exceed poverty thresholds because 
most recipients participate in several 
programs simultaneously and because 
benefits of the various programs are not 
fully coordinated. Complicating this 
picture even more is tne fact that many 
programs have objectives aside from 
tar^ting the poor. 

Standard or common definitions, usable by 
all programs, must serve two purposes. 
First, the definitions must identify what 
constitutes income ami resources. Second, 
common definitions should indicate 
whether the ixKome or resource is to be 
counted or included in determining 
eligibiUty. (OMB 1980) 

Standard definitions relating to income 
and assets, when combined with common 
verification standards among agenda, 
woukl allow for (a) an applkanf s financial 
situation to be ^thered and recorded in an 
identkal maruier for all programs, thereby 
reducing tl» need for multiple forms; (b) a 
single verification by one program that 
should suffice for others; and (c) centralized 
determination of financial eligibility for all 
programs. Standard definitions and data 
collection would help in theimplementation 
and monitoring of programs in the future. 
Michigan and other States have developed 
common definitions of terms and 
quantifiable outcomes across human 
investment progran«. (Jennings 1989) 

There is a great deal of cross-eligibility 
among specific assistance programs. Under 
the AFDC program and its established 
federal guidelines. States define need and 
establish income and resource limits. 
Medicaid, the largest federal assistance 
program, reli« upon AFIXI criteria as one 
of its primary mechanisms for determining 
program l>enefidaries. Head Stait uses the 
poverty income guideline; 90 percent of 
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program recipients must be poor. Although 
both the Food Stamp and JTPA programs 
maintain their own standards, both 
programs use AFDC standards as one of 
their criteria. (AFDC recipient families are 
automatically eligible to receive Food 
Stamps.) Several other cash programs use 



the income eligibility levels of AFDCand SSI 
as well including Foster Care, Adoption 
Assistance, Refugee Assistance, and Indian 
General Assistance. The eligibility criteria 
for 14 of the larger programs are 
summarized in Table IV. 



TABLE IV 

INCOME ELIGIBILITY TESTS FOR SELECTED PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
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Official 
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measure 


Lower 
Uviiig 
standi 
iiiMine 
level 


State/ 
area 
median 
income 


Dollar 
Amount 


Income 
deemed 
nwdy 


Area 
of 

residence 


Enrollment 
in 
other 
program 


Other 


AFDC 


















SSI 








X 










Earned Income 
TaxCredit 








X 










Work Incentive 
Program 














X 




Medicaid 


X 








X^ 




X 




Fof^ Stamps 


X 












X^ 




School 

Breakfast and 
Lunch Programs 


X 












x^ 




WIC 


X 












X 




Head Start 


X 
















JTPA Programs 


x^ 


X 










x 




Social Services 
Block Grant 










X^ 









Income deemed needy by State or locality. 
J Stales decide need for ofrtitmal Slate Suw>lHni?nt to SSI. 

Households compwcd wholly of AFDC: or SSI recipients automatically sav eligible for Food Stamps, 
J Food stamtj eligibility is accepted as documentdtlon of eligibility for this prt^ram. 

The federal poverty income guideline is used if higher than 70 percent of the LLSIL. 
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Assistance Units 
Eligibflity Criteria 

The coverage of a program depends on 
who is included in the assistance unit as well 
as on the Income eligibility levels 
themselves. Depending upon the particular 
program, the assistance unit may be defined 
as a family^ household, individual, or 
couple. 

Althoit^h the Food Stamp £nd AFDC 
programs are both designed to assist 
low-income households, the programs' 
standards for determining which household 
members are eligible to participate differ 
considerably. The Food Stomp Program's 
household definition generally 
encompasses all household members that 
prepare and eat meals together, but the 
AFDC uses the family at the eligibility unit 
which generally includes only dependent 
children, their siblings, and their parents or 
other caretaker relatives. The income of a 
member of a household could be included in 
determining Food Stamp eligibility if he 
prepares and eats meals with household 
members but is not responsible for 
dependent children. The AFDC program 
does not assume so wide a responsibility as 
Food Stamps of all household membere for 
the others, so the household member may 
not qualify for AFDC eligibility. 

As is the case with so marty other rules, the 
definition of a household is very subjective. 
The development of a household definition 
for the food stamp program illustrates this 
point. Starting with the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, Congress has amended periodically 
the household definition to meet a variety of 
s<x:ial needs. In 1964, the household was 



defined as an economic uiUt consisting of a 
group of related or nonrelated individuals 
who lived together, shared common 
cooking facilities, and customarily 
purchased food together. In 1971 
amendments to the Food Stamp Act, 
household eligibility was expanded to 
include households receiving other forms of 
public assistance, such as AFDC; however, 
some groups were precluded from receiving 
benefits, such as unrelated Individuals 
living together. Between 1972 and 1974, 
Congress again modified the household 
definition to provide benefits to the 
institutionalized and the elderly. After a 
series of successful court challenges to the 
Food Stamp program. Congress redefined a 
household in the Food Stamp Act of 1977. 
That definition was expanded in 1979 and 
19^ amendments to the Food Stamp Act. 
The Omnibus Budget Recondliatton Acts of 
1981 and 1982 again redefined the 
household by putting limitations on the 
definition. In 1987, the definition of a 
household was again expanded, this time to 
help combat the problems of the homeless. 
Parents with minor children living with 
another sibling or parent were permitted to 
apply for benefits as a separate household if 
they purchased food and prepared their 
meals separately. 

Concltision 



Although there exislssomecross-eligibility 
and duplication among programs, the 
variety of poverty levels as well as the array 
of eligibility criteria for federal assistance 
programs has made implementation 
difficult for States and potential aid 
recipients. 
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APPENDIX A 

Descriptions of Federal Programs 
for the Economically 
Disadvantaged 



The information presented in this appendix (text and tables) is derived primarily from four 
sources: Cash and Noncash Benefits for Persons With Limited Income: Eligibility Rules, 
Redpientand Expenditure Data, FY 1986-88. compiled by Vee Burke, CRS Report 89-595 EPW, 
Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, October 24, 1989; Back^ound Material 
and Data on Programs Within the lurisdiction of the Committee on Wavs and Means, 1989 
Edition, Committee on Ways and Means, US. House of Representatives, March 15, 1989; LJe 
From Dependency, Supplement 1, The National Public Assistance Syste m, Volumes 2 and 3, 
Interagency Low Income Opportunity Advisory Board, September 1987; and Fact Sheets 
supplied by various departments and agencies. 
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Descriptions of Federal Programs for the 
Economically Disadvantaged 



1. Introduction 



This appendix presents information on 60 
federal public assistance programs. First, 
funding and general eligibility information 
is presented for the six a^ ^istaiKe categories 
of cash aid, medical aid, food aid, education 
aid, jobs and training aid, and "other" 
services. Detailed information is then 
presented on the purpose, administration, 
and eligibility requirements for 14 specific 
programs within those categories that were 
used to ass^ the eligibility criteria and 
prospects for change in federal public 
assistance programs. Housing and energy 
assistance programs are not examined here. 

Th^ 14 programs were selected because 
they serve broader groupings of the 
economically disadvantaged and either (a) 
account for over $1 billion in federal 
expenditures or (b) account for less than $1 
billion in federal expenditures but are 
intimately tied to other programs (such as 
the School Lunch and Food Stamps 
programs). These 14 programs accoimted 
for approximately $1 22 billion, or 78% of the 
total expenditures for all federal programs 
for the economically disadvantaged in Fiscal 
Year 1988. The funding for these programs 
and the percent of the assistance category 
funding for which they account are 
presented in Table A-I. 

Job training programs that are part of 
larger assistance programs, such as the 
AFDC/JOBS and Food Stamps 



Employment & Training programs, are 
discussed with their parent programs rather 
than in the section on Employment and 
Training Assistance Programs because 
partkipation in theformerprogramsisoften 
a condition of participation in the larger 
program. 

2, Cash Assistance 
Programs 

Funding and Gdndral Eligibility 
Information 

There are 12 programs providing some 
form of cashassistanceorcashbenefits to the 
economically disadvantaged. These 12 
programs provide over $47 billion of 
assistance: 68 percent of the funds come 
from the Federal Government, and 32 
percent from State and local governments 
(according to Fiscal Year 1988 
expenditures). These programs are 
presented in Table A-H. 

Programs for the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (including AFDC 
Work Incentive Program), Supplementel 
Security Income, and the Earned Income Tax 
Credit are examined below. These 
programs total $38.7 billion, or 81% of the 
total available for cash assistance. Five of 
the remaining eight programs account for 
less than one percent of the cash assistance 
total and the other three deal with 
specialized groups or special problems. 
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TABLE A-I 

SELECTED FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
(by Size of Ptpgram in Millions of PolUrs and by Fercent of Assistance Category) 



Program 


Total Federal/State 

Expenditures 
(Fiscal Year 1988) 


Percent of 
Assistance Category 
Reoresented 


AFDC 


$ 18.997 




SuFplemental Security Inoane 


14.687 


81% of cash aid 


Earned Income Tax Credit 


4.927 




AFDC Woric Incentive Frogiam 


103 




Medicaid 


54304 


82% of medical aid 


Food Stamps 


14369 




Sdiool Lunch Program 


3/)57 


92% of food aid 


mc 


1.802 




School Breakfast Program 


463 




Head Start 


138 


14% of education aid 


JTFA Programs 


3.244 


87% of jobs and training 


Social Services Block Grant 


4,680 


72% of other services 


TOTAL 


$122,141 


78% of total for 
all six categories 



The 1 2 programs providing cash assistance 
to the economically disadvantaged rely on 
either a dollar amount eligibility test (3 
programs) or an income deemed needy (by 
theState) eUgibility test (6). or a combination 
of the two (3). The four programs that are 
the focus of this chapter represent all three 
of the eligibility t^ts. 

Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children 

Purpose and Administration 

The primary purposes of the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
program ar^ to (a) provide temporary and 
immediate financial assistance (through 
States) to needy families with dependent 



children, and (b) help parents in these 
families become sdf-sufBdent. Federal and 
state governments share in its cost. 

The Federal Government provide bread 
guidelines and program requirements 
through the Family Support Administration 
of the Department of Health and Human 
Services. The States are responsible for 
program formulation, benefit 
determinations, and administration. To 
receive federal funding for AFDC, a State 
must enter into an agreement, via a state 
plan, with the federal government. A State 
may elect to have the program administered 
centrally (state administered) or locally 
(state supervised). 
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TABLE A-U 

FUNDING FOR CASH ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
(in miUions of doHm, Fiscal Year 1988) 





FUNDING DATA 




FEDERAL 


STATE 


FEDERAL/ 


PERCENT OF 


FROCRAM 


EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES 


STATE Tt>TAL 


TDTAL^ 


Alil fo Fumifs mui 


$10302 


$8,695 


$18,997 


40% 


I^P€i!itoit Children 






SuDotenieiital Sccuiitv 


11.663 


3/324 


14,687 


31% 


Income 












4,927 


0 


4,927 


10% 


» sua invmij 


3362 


0 


3,862 


8% 


Veteiaiis^ their 








Dependents, and Survhrois 












0 


2,700 


2,700 


6% 


FovterCave 


888 


831 


1,719 


4% 


Adoption Assl^aMe 


114 


92 


206 


<1% 


Emeigenty Assistance 


96 


96 


192 


<1% 


Asdrtamseto Refugees 


163 


0 


163 


<1% 


and Cuban/HaUian 










Enoaiits 










Wofk Incentive Program 


93 


10 


103 


<1% 


Dependsztcyand 


101 


0 


101 


<1% 


IndwwnltyOmipaniHrtion 










and Deadi Compensiition 










for Bur«Dt» of Vetenmt 










General Assistance to 


67 


0 


67 


<1% 


Imlians 










CASH AID TOTAL 


$32,276 


$15,448 


$47,724 


100% 



Percent totals allghtly higher than 100% dtie to rounding. 



The determination of eligibility for AFIX: 
is conducted at the local level, in response to 
a requrat from a parent or relative with 
v^hom the child is living. The request for 
assistance initiates the application process. 
Applications are made in writing on an 
application form developed by the state 
agency. The local agency is responsible for 
reviewing, verifying, and documenting all 
factors affecting eligibility. AFDC program 
requirements vary from state to state. 



The original Social Security Act permitted 
States to provide AFDC only to needy 
children in one-parent homes, unless the 
second parent vas incapacitated. Then, as 
now, most ARX: children lived in fatherless 
homes. For the first 25 years of the program. 
State AFDC programs were forbidden to 
help the family if a father lost his job and his 
family became needy, but he continued to 
live at home. Starting in May 1961, Congress 
allowed States to provide AFDC to the 
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needy children of unemployed fathers who 
were still living at home (AFDC-UP). 
Federal relations ^>edfy that the AFDC 
parent who is the principal earner must 
work fewer than 100 hours a month to be 
classified as unemployed. (This was 
changed to imemployed "parents" puxsuant 
to the U.S. Supreme Court decision in 
California v. Westcott in 1977). Although 
some States resisted establishing an 
AFDC-UP program because of the added 
costs, the Family Support Act of 1988 
required all States to operate an AFDC-UP 
program ai> of October 1, 19%. 

Eligibility Requirements 

Eligibility in each State is based on a need 
standaxd established by that State as well as 
the income and resources available to the 
recipient. The AFDC legislation doesn't 
define dUier "need" or a minimimi standard 
of need. Each State sets its own need 
standard anddetenxiines the extent to which 
it is willing and able to meet that need (in 
Older to detennine eligibility and benefit 
amounts). The need standard is the amoimt 
of money a State determines essential to 
meet a minimal standard of Uving in that 
State for a family of a specified size. In 
general^ the standard provides for basic 
consumption items such as food, clothing, 
shelter, fuel and utilities, personal care 
items, and household supplies that are 
^ential to recipients. 

The need standard may also provide for 
spedal (onetime or recurrent) needs, such as 
special dietary r^]uirements, pregnancy 
expenses, household equipment or 
furnishing, or moving expanses. States can 
establish their need standard as a single 
amount covering a group of items (fully 
consolidated standard), or as several 
amounts, each covering a group of items 
(partially consolidated standard), or as an 
individual amount for each item. 

Some States vary the amount of money 
associated with an item to reflect local costs 



rather than average costs within the State; 
for example, some States vary the shelter 
allowaiKe to reflect local price differentials. 
Regardless of the method used to express 
the need standard, the standard must be 
uniformly applied within the State or 
locality to all families in similar 
circumstances. Although participating 
States must comply with the terms of the 
federal legislation, the AFDC program is 
voluntary, and States have traditionally 
been at iil^rty to pay as little or as much as 
thev choose. 

To be eligible for AFDC, a child must be in 
a speciB&i kind of family with income 
below an amoimt specified by the Stiite and 
the family caretaker is subject to work 
requirements. To qualify for AFDC beneftts, 
a fomily must pass primarily four teste: 
family structure, counted "net" income, 
gross income, and work requirements. 

Family Structure. States provide AFDC 
cash to needy children (and their parents or 
other caretaker relatives) who have been 
deprived of support or care of one parent 
because that parent is absent from home 
continuously, incapacitated, deceased, or 
unemployed. Other requirements include 
that the dependent child is living hi the 
home of a parent or other close relative, a 
resident of the State, and a U.S. citizen or 
alien permanently residing in the United 
Stat^. Caretaker relative must cooperate 
in establishing paternity and in acquiring 
third-party medical support and must 
assign rights to support. 

Eligibility for federally aided AFDC ends 
on a child's 18th birthday, or at State option 
upon a child's 19th birthday if the child is a 
full-time student in a secondary or technical 
school and may reasonably be expected to 
complete the program before he or she 
reaches age 19. 

In 1984, Congress established a standard 
definition of the AFDC assistance unit: the 
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parenKs) in the home and all minor related 
siblings (except SSI redpiaits). The law 
requires States to consider asavailable to the 
AFCK child of a minor parent, part of the 
income of the n^tha^s parents, if in the 
same home. For all assistance imits, the fizst 
$50 of monthly child support is disr^arded 
when determining eligibility and benefits. 

Income Tests, To qualify for AFDC 
benefits, a family must pass two Income 
tests: a gross income eligibility test and a 
counted C'net") income test. 

Gross Income Eligibility Test . The AFDC 
gross Income Mmit (set by the Deficit 
Reduction Act of 1984 or PL 98-369) is 185 
percent of the need standard for the relevant 
femilysize. This means that a family with 
income that exceeds 185 percent of the need 
standard, with very limited disregards, 
cannot receive AFDC. 

Congress set a coimted resoim:e limit in 
1981 of $1,0(X) (equity value) per family. 
Excluded are the home (by law); an auto 
(limited by regulation to $1,500 in equity 
value, or a lower State limit); and items of 
personal property deemed essential to daily 
living (by regulation and at State option). 
The disr^ards may include the first $50 per 
month of child support received by the 
family and optional earned income 
disreg^uds for certain students. 

Although AFDC rules require different 
treatment of AFDC applicants and AFDC 
recipients, both are subject to the gross 
income eligibility test. For applicants, 
eligibility is limited to families whose gross 
income (minus child care costs and a flat 
sum for other work expenses) is below the 
State's need standard. Applicants are 
ineligible for AFDC's earned income 
disregard, which is described below. For 
recipients, eligibility is limited to families 
whose gross income (minus a flat sum for 
work expenses and dependent care costs, 
and the earned income disregard) is below 
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the State's "payment" standard for the 
relevant family size. 

Counted Income Test . The family's 
countable Income is measured against the 
State's payment stardaid to determine the 
actual amount of ben^ts. All earned and 
uneam^ income must be counted in 
determining the family's needs unless 
expressly disregarded by federal statute. 

The State disregards ^med income tax 
credits and the following amounts of earned 
income: (a) $90 per month for work 
expenses for individuals employed full or 
part-time; (b) actual expenses for dependent 
care up to $175 per month for each 
depaident child wh^ is at least age two or 
each incapacitated adult, asKi up to $200 per 
month for each dependent child who is 
uiuier age two for full-time workers (a lesser 
amount may be applicableatStateoption for 
part-time workers); and (c) $30 per month 
and one-third of a person's remaining 
income for the first four consecutive months 
of a job, and $30 for each of the eight 
subsequent months of the job. ^tes must 
also {X)n^der as available to an AFDC chiki 
part of the income of a stepparent who lives 
with him or her. 

Work Program Requirements. The Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
(JOBS) Program, one of the key pieces of the 
welfare reform legislation passed in 1968, is 
established under Title II of tite Family 
Support Act, which amends the Social 
Security Act. It provides funding and 
creates a set of requirements upon State 
AFDC agenda to assist applicants for and 
recipients of AFDC to obtain the 
employment, education, training, child care 
anci other supportive services that will help 
them avoid long-term welfare dependence. 

Targeting those who are long-term or 
potentially long-term welfare dependent, 
JOBS shifts the focus of the AFDC system 
toward providing transition to 
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self-sufficiency and away from simple 
providing income maintenance. The 
program replaces the WIN and WIN 
Demonstration programs as well as the 
work programs available under Title IV-A 
of the Social Security Act. 

Under JO^, States are required to offer, 
(a) educational activities (high school or 
equivalent, basic and remedial education to 
attain a basic literacy level and education in 
English proficiency), (b) job skills training, 
(c) job readiness activities, and (d) job 
development and job placement. In 
addition. States must offer at least two of the 
following: (a) job search, (b) on-the-job 
training, (c) community work experience, 
and (d) work supplementation. Stat^ may 
allow individuals to continue in 
self-iiUtiated higher education or vocational 
education and also may provide 
postsecondary education as a JOBS activity. 

Unless determined by the State to be 
exempt by such reasons as age, incapacity, 
school attendance, remoteness, or caring for 
young children, AFDC recipients are subject 
to JOBS when child care is available. Those 
individuals determined to be exempt may 
volunteer for the program. The child care 
exemption is extenided to the parent or other 
relative personally providing care for a child 
under the age of three or, if provided in the 
approved State JOBS plan, to such person 
caring for a child under age three but not 
under age one. Providing only for rare 
exceptioiu, StatK must require non-exempt 
custodial parents imder age 20 (regardl^ of 
the age of the child) who have not completed 
high school or the equivalent to complete 
their education, and may require them to do 
so on a full-time basis. Stales may require 
JOBS participants to perform up to eight 
weeks of job search a year and also may 
require AFDC applicants to engage in job 
search. 

The new law requires each State to involve 
the private sector in JOBS planning and 



program design to assure that participants 
are trained for jobs that are availabU in the 
community. It requires the Governor of 
each State to determine whether the JOBS 
program is consistent with the criteria for 
coordinating sKti vities included in tiie JTPA 
program. The State also is required to 
engage the education sector in planning and 
coordinating the program, particularly the 
State agency for programs under the Adult 
Education Act and the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act In addition, the 
State is required to coordinate with agencies 
for child care, public housing, and the 
employment service. The Secretary of 
Health and Human Services is required to 
consult with the ^cretarles of Education 
and Labor on a continuing basis to ensure 
coordination of education and training 
services. 

The Family Support Act required all States 
to have a JOBS program in place by October 
1, 1990, and to be statewide in the operation 
of the program (unless a waiver is obtained) 
by October 1, 1992 States must discontinue 
their WIN programs upon implementation 
of JOBS. 

Supplemental Security Income 

Purpose and Administration 

Supplemental Security Income (SSI) is a 
federally administered income assistance 
program that provides monthly cash 
payments under uniform, nationwide 
eligibility requirements to needy aged, 
blind, and disabled persons. SSI 's 
administered by the Social Security 
Administration of the Department of Health 
and Human Services. 

States may provide additional payments 
{called state supplementary payments) to 
SSI recipients at their own expense. These 
payments can be paid directly by the State 
or, by agreement with the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, along with the 
federal SSI check. In addition, a 
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"grandfather" clause requires States to 
provide supplements to a «naU number of 
persons, previously enrolled in the pre-SI 
programs for needy aged persons and blind 
or disabled ^ulte^ whose ina>me othmvise 
would fiall short of its December 1973 levd. 

Eligibility Requirements 

To qualify for payments, a person must 
satisfy the program criteria for age, 
blindness or disability. The aged are 
defined as persons 65 years and older. The 
blind are iiKiividuals with 20/200 vision or 
less with the use of a correcting lens in the 
person's better eye, or tlu^ with tunnel 
vision of 20 degrees or less. Disabled 
individuals (including chiklren) are those 
unable to engage in any sul^tantial gainful 
activity by reason of a medically det^mined 
physical or mental impainnent expected to 
result in death or that has lasted, or can be 
expected to last, for a continuous period of 
at least 12 months. A person must reside in 
the United States or the Nozthem Mariana 
Islands and be a U.S. citizen, an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 
or an alien who the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service acknowledges is 
present in the United States and whose 
departure the INS does not contemplate 
enforcing. 

The maximum federal benefit rates are 
$386 monthly per individual and $579 per 
couple (in 1990). These payments are 
reduced by countable Income received by 
the recipient. Not all income is counted, 
there are a variety of income disregaids. 
Earned income is treated more favorably 
than unearned income to provide an 
incentive to work. People who live in States 
that supplement the federal payment may 
have more income and still qualify. For state 
supplementary payments, countable 
income limits are higher, ranging up to $717 
monthly per individual (living 
independently) in Alaska. 



Countable resources may not exceed $2,000 
per individual and $3^)00 1^ couple. Not 
all expenses count; exclud«i assets include, 
but are not limited to, a home; the first $2JO0O 
in equity value of househoM goods and 
personal effects; the fiill value of an auto if 
needed for employment, medical treatment, 
or essential transportation, or if modified for 
use by a handica]^>ed person, otherwise;, the 
first $4300 in maiicet value of the auto; a life 
insurancepoUcy not exceeding $1,500 in face 
value; and burial plots and funds, subject to 
a limit 

Earned Incom Tax Credit 

Purpose and Administration 

The Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) 
provides a refundable tax credit to working 
parents who support children, maintain a 
household, and have relatively low total 
incomes. EITC offsets some or all of a 
family's rax liability and yields direct 
payments f:om the government whenever a 
famii/s tax credits exceed its tax liability. 
EITC was intended to provide a work 
incentive and to of&et the burden of Social 
Security taxes on low income workers. In 
addition, EITC was intended to provide 
financial assistance to the working poor who 
had no tax liability. EITC was developed as 
a result of interest in the plight of the 
working poor, families that remain in 
poverty despite having members in the 
work force. 

The credit equals 14% of an individual's 
annual earned income up to an 
inflation-adjusted figure now set at $6,807 
for 1990. The maximum credit ($953 for 
19^) is phased out at a 10% rate for earned 
income (or, if higher, adjusted grc»5 income) 
in excess of an inflation-adjusted levd set at 
$10,734 for 1990. Although the EITC 
provides significant aid to working poor 
fomilies, it is not adjusted for family size. 
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Studies have claimed that the iax credit 
approach has three xnapr advantages. It 
funnels money directly to thc^e in need, it 
relies on the existing administrative system 
of the federal Income tax, and its association 
with the tax system avoids the stigma of 
welfare-type grant programs. Analyses also 
report two disadvantages. First, the tax 
credit approach's iiKlusion in tlie tax system 
makes the resultant kKome redistribution 
highly visible, thereby setting political 
constraints on the extent tiiat tax credits can 
provide assistance. Second, the higher the 
benefit amounts, the greater must be the 
phaseout rate in order to exclude 
higher-income families from eligibiUty. The 
phaseout rate adds to the effective tax rates 
of eligible families in the affected income 
range. 

The EITC is operated through the Internal 
Revenue Code, and is administered by the 
Internal Revenue Service of the Department 
of the Treasury. An iiuiividual claims the 
credit on his federal income tax return. A 
wage earner may also receive advance 
payment of the credit from his employer 
during the year. The employer may claim 
cred't for advance payments of ErrC to 
employees on the Employer's Quarterly Tax 
Return (Form 941). Stale and local 
governments have no role in administering 
the program. 

Eligibility Requirements 

An individual's eligibility for the EITC is 
determined during the individual's taxable 
year (in the case of EITC filers, this is 
virtually always the calendar year) but 
receipt of the credit is generally in the 
f ollov^ng year when a return is filed to claim 
the credit. Only a small percentage of 
eligible individuals actually take advantage 
of the advance payment feature during the 
tax year. 

EITC is available to a parent (or parents) 
with earned income whose annual earned 
income (or, if higher, adjusted gross income) 



is not above $20,264 (1990 limit), whose child 
lives with him, and who files a federal tax 
return using either "married filing jointly," 
"qualifying widow(er),'' or "head of 
household" filing status. Parents who are 
either married and who file jofit '^ms or 
are widow(er)s who file as surviving 
spouse must be able to claim a dependsicy 
exemption for the child. An unmarried 
parent who files as "head of household" 
need not be able to claim a dependency 
exemption for the child. Parents who must 
file as single or as "married filing separately" 
cannot claim the credit. 

To receive the credit, a parent need not owe 
or pay any income tax. However, an eligible 
parent must apply for the credit by filing an 
income tax re< -n at the e3\d of the tax yisir. 
An eligible pari^ut may receive advance 
payments of the credit through his employer 
during the year by r-jvlding an earned 
income credit eligibility certificate to the 
employer. Parents who receive advance 
payments of the credit during a tax year 
must file tax returns for that tax year. 

AFDC funds may not be counted as the 
parent's contribution toward maintaining a 
household or for supporting the cost of 
maintaining the househokl during the tax 
year. Thus, a single-parent AFDC family is 
ineligible for the credit if more than half of 
the cost of maintaining the household 
during the tax year is paid with AFDC 
funds. Similarly, a married couple is 
ineligible for the credit if more than half of 
their child's support is paid with AFEKT 
funds during the tax year. Generally, the 
parent's earnings must exceed the AFDC 
benefit to qualify for the EITC. 

The amount of a tax credit can be affected 
by receipt of other types of assistance. EITC 
is reduced as adjusted gross income 
increases over its phasedown income 
ranges. Some public benefits are counted in 
adjusted gross income and serve to reduce 
this credit. For example, all unemployment 
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benefits and half of social security beneBts 
above certain income levels are included in 
adjusted gross income. the other hand, 
need-ba5«i aid (such as AFDC and Food 
Stamps), as well as other types of aid (such 
as workers' compensation and veterans' 
i^efits} are not included in adjusted gross 
income and do not count against tax credits. 

Need-based assistance programs treat tax 
credits in a variety of ways, depending on 
the program, the credit, and how it is 
received. As of October 1, 1989, the AFDC 
and Medicaid programs did not count EITC 
as income except imder the 85 per cent t«t. 
The Food Stamp program disregards EITC 
if it is received as an advanced payment, but 
EITC is counted as a liquid asset (thereby 
potentially affecting Food SUmp eligibility) 
if it is receive as a tax refund. Other 
assistance programs have no rules for 
disregarding EITC. 

3. Medical Assistance 
Programs 

Funding and General Ellglblltty 
Information 

There are eight federal and state programs 
deigned to provide medical assistance to 
the economically disadvantaged. ThKe 
programs provide over $66 billion of 
assistance: 58 percent of the funds come 
from the Federal Government, and 42 
percent from State and local governments 
(according to Fiscal Year 1988 
expenditures). These programs are 
presented in Table A-III. 

Medicaid, which accounts for over $54 
billion, or 82% of the total available for 
medical assistance, is examined below. Of 
the remaining seven programs, three total 
less than 1 percent, with the others being 
directed at specialized groups or activities. 



The eight programs providing medical 
assistance to the economically 
disadvantaged rely on five different income 
eligibility standaids. These standanis are 
the official poverty measure (4 programs), 
dollar amount (1), area of residence (2), 
income deemed "needy" by the State (3), or 
enrollment in another program (2). Three of 
the programs rely on combinations of these 
eligibility tests. 

Medicaid 

Purpose and Administration 

Medicaid, authorized uiKier Title XIX of 
the Social Security Act is a Federal-State 
matching entitlement program providing 
medical assistance for low-income persons 
who are aged, blind, disabled, members of 
families with dependent children, membera 
if certain federal poverty level-related 
groups, and certain other pregnant women 
and children whose income and resources 
are insufficient to meet the costs of necessary 
medical services. Mandatory services 
provided by all States include inpatient and 
outpatient hospital care, laboratory and 
X-ray services, skilled nursing facility care 
for persons tmder age 21, family planning 
services other than abortion, physicians 
services, rural health clinic services, home 
health services, and nurse mid-wide 
services. Medicaid is the most expensive 
program providing assistance to the 
economically disadvantaged, and is the only 
one that has grown significantly over the 
past decade. 

Federal oversight of the Medicaid program 
is the responsibility of the Health Care 
Financing Administration of the 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
At the State level. Medicaid is administered 
by a designated single state agency, as 
required by federal law. Geneially, that 
agency is either the state welfare agency, the 
state health agency, or the umbrella human 
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TABLE A-UI 

FUNDING FOR MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
(in millions of dollars/ Fiscal Year 1988) 





FUNDING DATA 




FEDERAL 


STATE 


FEDERAIV 


PERCENT OF 


PROGRAM 


EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES 


STATE TOTAL 


TOTAL^ 


Medicaid 


$30^7 


$23,537 


$54304 


82% 


Medical Care tor Veterans 




0 




9% 

fx) 


without Seivice*Coniiected 






DiMbiUty 










Ctnml Asslstame 


0 


3,927 


3,927 


6% 


IrnUan Health Services 




0 


1,006 


2% 


Malemal and OiUd H^lth 


527 


333 


860 


1% 


Service Block Ctmi 










Cominunlty Health Centera 


395 


0 


395 


<1% 


Medical Assignee to 


73 


0 


73 


<1% 


R^gees and Cuban/ 










Haitian Hntianis 










Migrant Health Centers 


43 


0 


43 


<1% 


MEDICAL AID TOTAL 


$38,466 


$27,997 


$66,463 


100% 



Percent lotab slightly higher than UK)% due to rounding. 



resources agency. The state agency may 
contract with other State entities to conduct 
some program functions. Further, States 
may process claims ior reimbursement 
themselves or contract with fiscal agents or 
health insuring agencies to process these 
claims- 

Within federal guidelines, each State 
deigns and administers its own program. 
Thus, there is substantial variation among 
the States in terms of persors covered, 
eligibility requirements, typ>e and scope of 
benefits offered, and amounts of payments 
for services. States are also responsible for 
assuring the qu. ;ity of medical care 
provided under Medicaid, 

Local agencies may be responsible for 
eligibility determinations and other 



casework duties, depending upon the State. 
In most cases, applications to Medicaid are 
handled by the same State or local welfare 
office that handles AFDC applications. In 
fact, an application for AFDC constitutes an 
application for Medicaid in all State* and, in 
most States, an application for SSI 
constitutes an application for Medicaid. 
Hospitals and other public and private 
sector institutions frequently make 
Medicaid referrals for medically needy 
persons. 

Eligibility Requirements 

Eligibility for Medicaid is generally linked 
to actual or potential receipt of cash 
assistance under the federally assisted 
AFDC and SSI programs. There is no single 
income limit prescribed for potential 
beneficiaries of this program. Alst^ the 
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Medicaid statute dofs not pr^cribe a single 
set of rules regarding disregards of earned 
income. Instead, States are required to use 
the AFDC rules or, in most States, SSI rules, 
as appropriate. Change to AFDC or SSI 
would carry over into Medicaid. 

Although a connection to cash assistance is 
still the primary way to establish Medicaid 
eligibility, recent legislation has expanded 
the population groups eligible for program 
coverage. States are now required to cover 
all pregnant women meeting the States' 
income and resources requirements, 
whether or not they are receiving cash 
assistance. They are also required to 
phase-in coverage of all children under age 
7 or 8 who meet such income and resources 
standards. Further, States have l^n given 
the option of extending their programs to 
cover additional low-income target groups. 
Beginning July 1989, States were required to 
phase-in Medicaid coverage for pregnant 
women and infants below the poverty line. 
Beginning January 1, 1989, States were 
1 '.quired to phase-in coverage of Medicare 
cost>sharing charges for the Medicare 
population with incomes below poverty. 
Effective April 1, 1990, the range of services 
that mast be provided to children under the 
Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis, 
and Treatment (EPSDT) program have been 
expanded by the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1989. 

In extending coverage to pregnant women 
and children. Congress was reacting to 
concern over the incidence of infant 
mortality and other unfavorable outcomes 
of pregnancy and to the growth In the 
number of Americans without health 
insurance coverage. 

In addition to these new target groups 
mandated by Congress, there are two classes 
of eligibility under Medicaid: "categorically 
needy" and "medically needy." All States 
participating in Medicaid are required to 
cover certain categorically needy persons 



(mandatory categorically needy) and may 
extend categorically needy coverage' to 
certain additional persons (optional 
categorically needy). Coverage of the 
medically needy is optional v^th the States. 

Categorically needy. All States (except 
Arizona, which is involved in a separate 
demonstration project) cover the 
categorically needy under their Medicaid 
programs. The categorically needy Include 
those pereons receiving assistance under 
AFDC and SSI and certain low income 
pregnant women and children. 

Coverage of famili^ and children . A State 
is required to cover under Medicaid all 
persons receiving cash payments vmdex its 
AFDC program. States are also required to 
extend categorically needy coverage to 
additional groups though they are not 
actually receiving a cash payment. 
Coverage must be extended for the 
following groups for an unlimited period, 
provided the individuals continue to meet 
the requisite criteria: persons whose cash 
payment would be less that $10; persons 
whose AFIX! payments are reduced to zero 
because of recovery of overpayment of 
AFDC funds; certain work supplementation 
participants; certain children for whom 
adoption assistance agreements are in effect 
or foster care payments are being made 
under Title IV-E of the Social Security Act; 
individuals ineligible for AFDCl^auseof a 
requirement prohibited under Medicaid; 
and individuals eligible for Medicaid except 
for the 1972 Social Security increase. 

States must provide Medicaid coverage for 
certain additional pregnant women and 
children. They are required to cover under 
Medicaid all pregnant women from the 
medical verification of pregnancy and all 
children under age 7 or 8 meeting AFDC 
income and resources requirements, or with 
family income at or below 133% of the 
federal poverty level. A woman who was 
eligible for and received Medicaid while 
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pregnant remains eligible for all 
pregnancy^related and postpartum services 
under the plan through the end of the month 
in which the 60-day period (beginning on 
the last day of pr^;nancy} ends. 

States are also required to provide 
Medicaid for pregnant women and for 
children \mder age 6 with income up to 
133% of the federal poverty level and may 
provide Medicaid, at their option, for 
children bom after September 30, 1983, who 
have attained age 6, but not yet ages either 7 
or 8, as chosen by the State. States also have 
the option to provide Medicaki to pregnant 
women and infants with family income up 
to 185% of the federal poverty level. In 
addition. Static have the option to provide 
Medicaid coverage throughout the 
pregnancy and postpartum period without 
re^ud to changes in income. States are not 
required to have a resouice test for the 
pregnant women and children whose 
eligibility is related to the poverty level. 
Rnally, States have the option to provide 
coverage for a limited period to a pregnant 
woman who, based on a simple income t^t;, 
is determined to be presvmiptively eligible. 
This enables a woman to receive care while 
regular eligibility is beh\g established. 

Effective April 1, 1990, States are required 
to extend Medicaid coverage for up to 12 
months to families who lose oish assistance 
due to earnings or loss of the earned income 
disregard. During the first sbt months they 
are required to provide each family thesame 
Medicaid coverage that it had while on cash 
assistance. Static have a "wrap around" 
optioa During the second sbt months the 
States are required to provide coverage to 
families that have met certain income 
reporting requirement. During this second 
6-month period. States have the following 
options: (a) limiting the scope of Medicaid 
coverage to acute benefits; (b) imposing a 
monthly premium (not to exceed 3 percent 
of gross income) on those with incomes 
above poverty line; or (c) offering families 



the choice of basic Medicaid coverage 
(which may be limited to acute benefits) or 
one or more types of alternative coverage. 
During the entire period. States have the 
option of offering "wmp around" coverage 
instead of basic Medicaid coverage. Under 
this optioiv a State may use Medicaid funds 
to pay a family's expenses for premiums, 
deductibles and coinsurance for 
employer-based health care coverage. 

When famihes lose AFDC eligibility, 
categorical Medicaid eligibility also 
frequently ends, except under certain 
circumstances. The Deficit Reduction Act of 
1984 (PL 98-369) required States to provide 
9 months of Medicaid coverage to families 
who lose eligibility for AFEXT due to the 
termination of the $30 disregaid, or the $30 
plus one-third disregard. States had the 
option of extending this coverage for an 
additional six months in the case of a family 
that would be eligible for AFDC if the $30 
plus one-third disregard were applied. 
FamiU^ who los« AFDC due to an increase 
in earnings continue to be eligible for fou 
months of Medicaid benefits- In addition. 
States must provide four months of 
Medicaid coverage to AFDC families who 
lose eligibility due to receipt of child support 
payments. 

Effective October 1, 1990, States are 
required to extend Meclinid coverage to 
two-parent families whcie the principal 
breadwinner is unemployed. This 
provision expires Ckrtober 1, 1998. 

Coverage of the aged, blind, and disabled . 
States have three options as to how they treat 
SSI recipients in relation to Medicaid 
eligibility. Section 1634 of SSI law allows the 
Social S«nirity Administration to enter into 
agreements with States to cover 
automatically all SSI recipients with 
Medicaid eligibility. SSI recipients are not 
required to make a separate application for 
Medicaid under this arrangement. 
Thirty-one States and the District of 
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Columbia have chosen this option, and SSI 
recipients in these States account for 
approximately 75 percent of all SSI 
recipients nationwide. 

Under the second option. States elect to use 
SSI eligibility criteria for Medicaid eligibility 
for all SSI recipients but require a separate 
application with the state agency that 
administei^ the Medicaid program. Six 
states have elected this option. 

The third and most resbictive option is 
known as the "209(b)" option, under which 
States may impose Medicaid eligibility 
criteria that are more restrictive than SSI 
criteria, so long as the criteria are not more 
r^tricti ve than those in tlie State's approved 
Medicaid state plan in January 1972. 209(b) 
States may be more restrictive in defining 
blindness or disability, or more restrictive in 
their financial requirements for eligibility. 
However, aged, blind, and disabled 
Medicaid applicants must be allowed to 
spend-down (deduct medical expenses 
from income not including SSI or optional 
state supplementary payments in 
determining eligibility) in 209(b) States, 
regardless of whether or not the State has a 
medically needy program. Thirteen States 
use the 2090?) option for Medicaid coverage 
of aged, blind, and disabled ^I recipients. 

An amendment included in the 1986 SSI 
disability amendments (The Employment 
Opportunities for Disabled Americans Act 
of 1986 or PL 99-643) required effective July 
1, 1987, that 2090?) States continue Medicaid 
covei ige for those SSI recipients who were 
eligible for Medicaid under a State's more 
restrictive criteria beginning with the time 
the individual becomes eligible under 
Section 1619. 

The same legislation required States to 
provide for continued Medicaid coverage 
for those individuals who lose their 
eligibility for SSI when their income 
increases because they become newly 



eligible for social security benefits as an 
adult disabled child or because of an 
increase in their benefits as an adult disabled 
child {soe page 39). Protection against loss 
of Medicaid is also provided for certain 
blind or disabled individuals who lose their 
SSI benefits when they qualify for Social 
Security early aged widow's or widower's 
benefits beginning at age 60. The 1987 
Budget Reconciliation Act provided that 
such individuals, who otherwise qualify for 
SSI on the basis of blindness or disability, 
will be deemed to be an ^I recipient for 
purposes of Medicaid eligibility until they 
become eligible for Medicare. This 
provision has been effective since July 1, 
19^. 

Further, the law requires coverage of 
"qualified severely impaired" individuals. 
Specifically, these are persons who in the 
month preceding application of the 
provision were eligible for Medicaid and 
received SSI, state supplementary payments 
(^P), or special SSI payments. Further, the 
Secretary must determine for these persoi^ 
that: they continue to be blind or continue to 
have a disabling physical or mental 
impairment; except for earnings, they 
continue to meet all nondisability related 
requirements for ^I eligibility; they do not 
have enough unearned income to make 
them ineligible for SSI payments; the lack of 
Medicaid eligibility would seriously inhibit 
ability to continue or obtain employment; 
and they do not have earnings that are 
reasonably equivalent to the benefits (SSI, 
SSP if provided. Medicaid, and publicly 
funded attendant care services) that would 
be available in the absence of earnings. 

States may provide Medicaid coverage to 
additional groups of persons including 
recipients of State-only supplementary cash 
payments; certain institutionalized 
individuals whose income, before 
deductions, does not exceed a special 
income level (which may not exceed 300 
percent of the SSI benefit amount payable to 
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an individual in his own home with no other 
income and resources); and certain 
noninstitutionalized disabled children who 
would be eligible if they were in an 
institution. 

Recent legislative changes have expanded 
Medicaid eligibilit)- to include, in addition 
to pregnant women and children, other 
individuals whose eligibility is based on the 
federal poverty levels. These groups 
include Qualified Medicare Beneficiaries 
(QMBsX QuaUaed Disabled and Working 
Individuals (QDWIs) (both of whose 
eligibility depends on eligibility for 
Medicare Part A), and an optional aged and 
disabled individuals group. While the full 
range of Medicaid benefits is available to the 
last group, benefits are limited for QMBs 
and QDWIs. For QMBs, benefits are limited 
to payment of Medicare Part A and Part B 
premiums, coinsurance, and deductables. 
Benefits for QDWIs are limited to payment 
of Part A premiums. 

Medically needy. Thirty-five Stat» and 
jurisdictions provide medically needy 
coverage. States also cover the medically 
needy under their Medicaid programs. 
These are persons; (a) who, except for 
income and resources, fall into one of the 
categories covered by the State (i.e., aged, 
blind, disabled, families with dependent 
children, pregnant women, and children); 
and (b) whose income and /or resource are 
in excess of the standards for categorically 
needy coverage. A State having a medically 
needy program must, at a minimum, 
provide coverage to children who would be 
eligible as mandatory categorically needy, 
and to pregnant women who would be 
eligible as either mandatory or optional 
categorically needy except for their incomes 
and resources. As a minimiun, the State is 
required to offer ambulatory services to 
these children and prenatal and delivery 
services to ihe pregnant women. However, 
most States that offer medically needy 



programs also cover additional categories of 
persons. 

States having medically needy programs 
establish income and resources standards. 
They must be based on family size, uniform 
for all individual in a covered group, and 
reasonable. Further, for purposes of federal 
matching payments, the income standard 
after spend down can not exceed 133 1/3 
percent of the maximum payment for 
similarly sized families under the State's 
AFDC program. 

Many persons who become medically 
needy do so only after they have reduced 
their incomes and/ or resources to the 
requisite level. The process by which 
individuals reduce their income to the 
standard is known as the "spend down." For 
example, if an applicant has a monthly 
income of $400 and the State's income 
standard is $350, the applicant would be 
required to incur $50 in medical expenses 
(i.e., spend down) before he would be 
eligible for Medicaid. 

4. Food Assistance 
Programs 

Funding and General Eligibility 
Information 

Federal food assistance is provided to 
individuals in basically two ways: dir«:tly 
through issuance of food (or coupons 
redeemable for food) for at-home 
consumption, and indir«:tly though the 
provision of cash and /or commodities for 
meal service programs. Programs 
providing food for at-home consumption 
include the food stamp program and the 
special and commodity supplemental food 
programs for women, infants and children. 
Ehgibility for programs that provide food 
for at-home consumption is limited to those 
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who are needy, with need nomally 
determined by income. Meal service 
programs include most child nutrition 
programs (school lunch, breakfost, child 
care food, summer food and special milk 
programs) and the elderly nutrition 
program. 

Eleven programs provide some form of 
food assistance to the economically 
disadvantaged. These programs provkie 
over $21 billion of assistance: 94 percent of 
the funds or equivalent in commodities 
comes from the Federal Government, and 
six percent from State and local government 
sources (according to Fiscal Year 1982 
expenditures). These programs are 
presented in Table A-IV. 

The Food Stamp program; School Lunch 
Program; Special Supplemental Food 
Program for Women, Ii^iante and ChUdren 
(WIC); and the School Breakfast 
Program are examined below. These 
programs total ahnost $20 billion, or 92% of 
the total made available for food assistaiKie. 
Of the remaining seven programs, four 
account for one percent or less of the total 
amount available for food assistance. Each 
program deals with a particular group or 
commodity. 

The 11 programs providing food 
assistance to the economically 
disadvantaged rely on four different 
eligibility tests. The four programs that are 
focus of this chapter rely on an official 
poverty measure limit as well as enrollment 
in another program (such as AFDC); three 
others rely on only an official poverty 
measure limit; and four others on one of four 
different standards. 

Food Stamp Program 

Purpose and Administration 

The Food Stamp Program is designed to 
increase the food purchasing power of 
eligible low income households to a point 



where they can buy a nutritionally adequate 
low-cost diet. For most persons 
participating in the Food Stamp Program, 
food stamp aid represents a second or third 
form of government payment. Fewer than 
20 percent of food stamp households rely 
solely on nongovernmental sources for their 
cash income, although nearly 30 percent 
have some income from these sources (e.g., 
eamings,private retirement income). The 
AFDC program contributes to the income of 
about 38 percent of Food Stamp households, 
and for two-thirds of them AFDC is their 
only cash income. SSI benefits go to some 18 
percent of Food Stamp households, and 
almost one-third have no other income. 
About 20 percent of Food Stamp households 
receive sodsA security or railroad retirement 
benefits. And over 15 percent are paid 
general assistance, unemployment 
insurance, or workers' compensation 
benefits. 

The regular Food Stamp program operates 
in all 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands. The Federal 
Government is responsible for virtually all 
of the rules that govern the program; these 
rul» are nationally uniform with limited 
variations. States, the District of Columbia, 
and the territories may choose to offer the 
program or not. However, if they do offer 
food stamp assistance, it must be made 
available throughout the jurisdiction and 
comply with federal rules. 

At the federal level, the program is 
administered by the Agriculture 
Department's Food and Nutrition Service 
(FNS). The FNS gives direction to welfare 
agencies through federal regulations that 
define eligibility requirements, benefit 
levels, and administrative rules. State 
welfare agencies are responsible for the 
day-to-day administration of the Food 
Stamp program. Most often, the program is 
operated through the same welfare agency 
and staff that runs the AFDC and Medicaid 
programs. 
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TABLE A-IV 

FUNDING FOR FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
(in millions of dollars. Fiscal Year 1988) 





FUNDING DATA 




FEDERAL 


STATE 


FEDERAL/ 


PERCENT OF 


PROGRAM 


EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES 


STATE TOTAL 


total' 






$li)80 

i|FA^QV 


$14^9 


67% 


School Luodi Program 


1 ACT 


IN. A. 






SotddStiPpleiMiitidfiDod 




N.A. 


1^ 


8% 


Pfogran for WomeUt 






Iiifoiit»«xidChlldi«]i<WIC) 










Tffiiporary Emergency 


588 


N.A. 


588 


3% 


Food Assistance Pn^ram 










i^imuiiiii im^iPiiiii ivj uiv 


424 


163 


587 


3% 


Eldeily 










Sduiol Breaklast Program 


463 


N.A. 


463 


2% 


vhim Lare « ood trogf ain 


378 


N.A. 


378 


2% 


Suffimcr Food Service 


139 


0 


139 


1% 


Program for Oildien 










Food Distrilnttion Pragiam 


64 


N.A. 


64 


<1% 


on Indiao R^mations 










Commodity Supplemental 


41 


N.A. 


41 


<1% 


Food Program 










Special Milk Program 


1 


N.A. 


1 


<\% 


FCX)D AID TOTAL 


$20^46 


$U43 


$21,489 


100% 



Pdicent totals ^ghtly higher than 100% due to rounding. 
N^. mrans data Not Available. 



Those stete agendes detennine eligibility, 
calculate benefits, and issue food stamp 
allotments following federal rules. They 
also have significant say about carrying out 
the Food Stamp Employment and Training 
(E&T) pro-am and some administrative 
feature of the program (e.g., the extent to 
which verification of household 
circumstances is puisued, and the method 
by which food stamj^ are issued). 

Applicants of AFE)C or SSI are informed of 
the availability of food stamp benefits. All 
AFIX! applicants may apply jointly for 
AFDC and Food Stamps. SSI applicants can 



apply for Food Stamps when they apply for 
SSI if they live alone or with other SSI 
recipients. Some Stat» use an application 
form with information needed for the 
various programs for jointly processed cases 
while other States require separate forms for 
each program. 

EHgibiliiy Requirements 

The Food Stamp Program has financial, 
employment/training-related, and 
"categorical" tests for eligibility. Its financial 
tests require that most of those eligible lave 
monthly income^ and liquid assets below 
limits set by food stamp law. Under the 
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employment /iraining-relaled tests, certain 
househol<l members must register for work, 
accept suitable job offers, and fulfill work or 
training requirements (such as looking or 
training for a job) established by State 
wel6u% agencies. The limited numbo* of 
categorical eligibility rules (at least in 
comparison to AFDC, SSI and Medicaid) 
make some automatically eligible for food 
stamps (most AFDC and SSI recipients), and 
categorically deny eligibility to others (e.g., 
strikers, illegal and temporarily resident 
aliens, those living in institutional settings). 

Income EUgibility Requimnmts. Except 
for households composed entirely of AFDC 
or ^I recipients (who generally are exempt 
from Food Stamp income requirements), 
monthly cash income is the primary food 
stamp eligibility determinant. 

In establishing eligibility for hoiiseholds 
without an elderly or disabled member, the 
Food Stamp program uses both the 
household's basic (or "gross") monthly 
income and its counted (or "net") monthly 
income. When judging eligibility for 
households with elderly or disabled 
members, only the household's counted 
monthly income is considered; in effect, this 
applies a more liberal income test to elderly 
and disabled households. 

Basic (or gross) monthly income includes 
all of a household's cash income, only 
excepting the following "exclusions" (or 
disregards): (a) payments made to third 
parties (rather than directly to the 
household; (b) unanticipated, irregular, or 
infrequent income, up to $30 a quarter; 

(c) loans (deferred repayment student loans 
are treated as student aid, see below); 

(d) income received for the c^e of son^eone 
outside the household; (e) nonrecurring 
lump-sum payments such as income tax 
refunds and retroactive lump-sum social 
security payments (these are instead 
counted as liquid assets); (f) energy 
assistance; (g) expense reimbursements that 



are not a "gain or l^neflt" to the household; 
(h) income earned by schoolchildren; (i) the 
cost of producing self-employment income; 
(j> Federal jwstsecondary student aid (e.g.. 
Pell grants, student loans) to the extent that 
it is used for tiiition, mandatory school fees 
or expenses, loan origination fees, and 
miscellaneous education-related expenses; 
(k) non-federal postsecondary stinient aid 
(e.g., State or private scholarships) and 
federal aid under provisions other than Title 
IV of the Higher Education Act to the extent 
that it is used for tuition, mandatory school 
fees or expenses, and loan origination foes; 
G) advance payments of earned income tax 
credits; (m) "on-the-job" training earnings of 
dependent children under 19 in JTPA 
programs, as well as JTPA mor^hl 
"allowances;" and (n) payments required to 
be disregarded by provisions of federal law 
outside the Food Stamp Act (e.g., various 
payments under laws relating to Indians). 

Counted (or net) monthly income is 
computed by subtracting certain 
"deductions" from a household's ba^c (or 
gross) monthly income. It recognizes that 
not all of a household's income is equally 
available for food purchases by 
disr^ardlng a standard portion of income, 
plus amounts repr^enting work expenses 
or excessively high non-food living 
expenses. The counted (net) monthly 
income amnot exceed the federal poverty 
guidelines. 

Households without an elderly or disabled 
member must also have basic (gross) 
monthly income that does not exceed 130 
percent of the inflation-adjusted federal 
poverty guidelines. For these households, 
counted monthly income equals their basic 
(gross) monthly income less the following 
deductions: 

• an inflation-indexed (each October) 
"standard deduction" set regardless 
of household size; 
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• 20 percent of any earned income, in 
recognition of taxes and work 
expenses; 

• out-of-pocket dependent care 
expenses, when related to work or 
training, up to $160 a month per 
dependent; and 

• any shelter expenses, to the extent 
they exceed 50 percent of counted 
income after all other deductions, up 
to an inflation-indexed (each 
October) ceiling set each fiscal year. 

For households with an elderly or disabled 
member, counted monthly income equals 
their basic (gross) monthly income less the 
following deductions: 

• the same standard, earned income, 
and dependent care deductions 
noted above; 

• any shelter expenses, to the extend 
they exceed 50 percent of counted 
income after all other deductions, 
with no limit; and 

• any out-of-pocket medical expense 
(other than those for special diets) to 
the extent that they exceed a 
"threshold" of $33 a month. 

Allowable Assets. Except for those 
households that are exempt from Food 
Stomp asset requirements because they are 
composed entirely of AFDC or SSI 
recipients, eligible households must have 
counted "liquid" assets that do not exceed 
federally prescribed limits. Households 
without an elderly or disabled member 
cannot have counted liquid assets alx^ve 
$2,000. Households with an elderly or 
disabled member cannot have counted 
liquid assets above $3,000. 

Counted liquid assets include cash on 
hand, checking and savings accounts, 
savings certificates, stocks and bonds. 



individual retirement accounts (IRAs) and 
"Keogh" plans (less any early withdrawal 
penalties), and non-recurring limip-sum 
payments such as income tax refunds. 
Certain "less liquid" assets are also counted: 
a portion of the value of the first nonexempt 
vehicle that exceeds a "fair market value" of 
$4300 and the greater of the portion that 
exceeds $43<X} or the equity value of all other 
nonexempt vehicles and the equity value of 
property not producing income consistent 
v^th its value (e.g., recreational property). 
Counted assets do not include the value of 
the household's residence (home and 
surrounding property), business assets, 
personal property (household ^>ods and 
personal effects), burial plots, the cash value 
of life insurance polid^ and pension plans 
(other than Keo$h plans and IRAs), and 
certain other resource whose value is not 
acc^ible to uie hou^hoUi or are required 
to be disregarded by other federal laws. 

Employment-related Requirement. States 
must operate a Food Stamp Employment 
and Training (E&T) program imder which 
those work registrants not exempt by law or 
by the State must fulfill employment 
requirements as established by each State. 
In order to maintain eligibility, certain 
nonworking employable adult household 
members must register for employment and 
accept a suitable job if offered one. Failure 
to fulfill any E&T program requirement 
generally disqualifies the entire household, 
if the hotisehold head fails to comply. In 
some cases, foilure to comply disqualifies 
the violating household member only. 

StatM are given considerable flexibility in 
designing these E&T programs and in 
deciding who will be subject to their 
requirements. Exceptions are provided for: 
those caring for dependents (disabled or 
under age six); those already subject to 
another program's work requirement such 
as AFDC; those at least 30 hours a week or 
earning the minimum-wage equivalent; the 
limited number of postsecondary students 
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who are otherwise eligible; r^idents of drug 
addiction and alcoholic treatment 
programs; the disabled; and those under 16 
or age 60 or older (those between ages 1 6 and 
18 are also exempt if they are not head of a 
household or if they are attending school or 
a training program). FN5 maintains a lole 
in this process by reviewing and approving 
the provisions in the State plan. 

Separately or as part of their E&T 
programs, States and localities may operate 
workfare programs. A State's program 
must include one or more of the following 
components: (a) programs designed to 
improve employability through work 
experience, training, or both; (b) projects, 
programs, or experiments aimed at 
accomplishing the purpose of an 
employment and training program, sucn as 
a supported work program, a JTPA 
program^ or other State or local program; 
(c) job search training programs; and (d) job 
search programs with terms and conditions 
comparable to those prescribed for the 
AFDC program. 

States must also accomm(xiate the ciirrent 
participation-based performance standard 
(50 percent of mandatory participants must 
be placed in a component during the year) 
and the comparatively low funding levels 
(federal expenditures totalled $110 million 
in Fiscal Year 1989, including amounts 
matched by States. 

An important pending change in the E&T 
program is replacement of the 
participation-based standard with an 
outcome-based performance system on 
Aprin,1991. 

Legislation currently before Congress 
would expand the E&T program to include 
initiatives that help recipients become 
self-employed. 

Categorical Eligibility Rules and Other 
Limitations. SSI beneficiaries may qualify 



for food stamps if they meet the food stamp 
income and assets requirements, except in 
Gilifomia and Wisconsin. In these two 
states, the food stamp is "cashed out." In 
other words, these States have chosen to 
increase state supplp-aental payments in 
lieu of food stamp. 

Few food stamp rules deny food stamp 
eligibility for reasons other than financial 
need (limited income or liquid assets) or 
compliance with work registration or other 
E&T program requirements. These rules 
are: 

(a) The household's eligibility is 
l>arred for 90 days where the head of 
household has voluntarily quit a job 
without good cause; 

(b) Households containing members 
on strike are ineligible, unless 
eligible prior to the strike; 

(c) Postsecondary students (in 
school half-time or more) who are 
physically and mentally fit for work 
and between ages 18 and 60 are 
ineligible imless they are assigned to 
school by a JTPA program or as part 
of an AFDC JOBS program, are 
employed at least 20 hours a week or 
participating in a federally financed 
work-study program, or area parent 
with responsibility for the care of 
dependent child under age 6 or an 
AFDC recipient; 

(d) Eligibility is barred to illegal or 
temporarily resident aliens; 

(e) Eligibility is denied persons 
living in institutional settings, except 
for those in special ^I-approved 
small group homes for the disabled, 
persons living in drug addiction or 
alcoholic treatment programs, and 
persons in shelters for battered 
women and children or shelters for 
the homeless; 
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(OBoardersareineligibleunless they 
apply togetlwr with the household 
they are boarding with; 

(g) Eligibility is denied those who 
transfer assets for the purpose of 
qualifying for food stamps; 

(h) Those who intentionally violate 
food stamp rul^ are disqualified for 
specific time periods ranging from 6 
months (on first violation) to 
permanently (on a third violation); 
and 

(i) Those failing to provide social 
security numl^rs/ or to cooperate in 
providing information needed to 
verify eligibility or benefit 
determinations, are ineligible. 

School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs 

Purpose and Administration 

The National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP) and the School Breakfast Program 
(SBP) provide federal cash and commodity 
support to assist states to provide 
subsidized school lunch and breakfast 
programs for participating schoolchildren. 
All meals must meet nutritional 
requirements specified in federal 
regulations. 

At the federal level, the program is 
administered by the FNS. Within broad 
federal requirements, state educational 
agencies generally administer the programs 
through agreements v^th locdi schools or 
school districts. (On occasion, the program 
is administered by an FNS regional office or 
by an alternate state agency.) School boards 
and local school administrations perform 
eligibility determinations, meal coimting, 
and financial record keeping for both 
programs. Any public school or private 
nonprofit school of high school grade or 
under is eligible to participate in the 
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programs, as are public or private licensed 
and nonprofit residential child care 
institutions (such as orphanages). 

Eligibility Requirements 

School breakfast and limch authorities are 
required to determine a family's eligibility 
on the basis of its current rate of income. 
Countable income limits per family of four 
for the 1989-90 school year are $15,730 for 
free breakfast and lunch, and $22385 for 
reduced-price breakfast and lunch. 
Corresponding limits in the 1988-89 school 
year were $15,145 and $21,550. Income 
eligibility guidelines are annually adjusted 
for inflation. 

Each program has a three-tiered 
reimbursement system that aUoivs children 
from households with incomes at or below 
1 ^ {»rcent of the poverty line to receive tree 
meals, permits children with incomes 
between 130 percent and 185 percent of 
poverty to receive meals at a reduced price, 
and provides a small subsidy for the meals 
of children with incomes above 185 percent 
of poverty. 

Children in households receiving AFDC or 
food stamps are eligible to receive free 
breakfast and lunch. An estimated 49 
percent of households receiving AFDC also 
receive free or reduced-price meals 

Special Supplemental Food 
Program for Women, Infants, 
and Children 

Purpose and Administration 

The Special Supplemental Food Program 
for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) 
provides food assistance; nutritional 
education and counseling and adjudicative 
health services to low-income pregnant, 
breastfeeding, and postpartum women and 
their infants, as well as to low-income 
children up to age 5. Eligible persons 
receive supplemental foods that contain 
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nutrients thought to be lacking in their diets. 
The program is targeted to specific groups 
during critical periods of growth and 
development and is intended to prevent the 
occurrence of health problems and to 
improve the health stati*^ of persons at risk 
by supplementing their diets. 

The WIC program is the responsibility of 
the FNS. The program is administered by 
State and local agencies. State agencies 
participating in the program may include 
state health departments or Indian tribal 
authorities serviced by Indian Health 
Service of the Department of Health and 
Human vices or recognized by the 
Department of the Interior. Local agencies 
must be public health or welfare agencies or 
nonprofit private agendes that contract to 
provide ongoing health services to 
substantial numbers of pregnant arid 
lactating women, infants, and childfen. 
Local agencies screen and certify /iVIC 
participants, and provide nutri/ional 
assessments, food vouchers, ni/trition 
education, and health referrals to 
participants. 

Eligibility Requirements 

To be eligible for WIC, persons must: (a) 
meet a Stale residency requh-ement; (b) meet 
an income standard; and (c) be individually 
determined to be at nutritional risk by a 
health professional. The maximum federal 
standard is 185 percent of the U.S. poverty 
income guidelines. However, States may set 
lower standards (i.e., between 100 and 185 
percent of the federal guidelines) that 
correspond to income limits used in their 
other health care delivery programs. Some 
States set lower income limits than the 
national standard for all or part of their WIC 
populations. 

Under the Child Nutrition Act of 1%6, 
nutritional risk is defined as detectable 
abnormal nutritional conditions; 
documented nutritionally-related medical 
conditions; health-impairing dietary 



deficiencies; or conditions that predispose 
people to inf.dequate nutrition or 
nutritionally related medical problem.^. 

5. Education Assistance 
Ptogiams 

Funding and Generat Eligibility 
Information 

There are 17 programs providing some 
fonn of educational assistance. These 
programs provide almost $10 billion of 
assistance: 95 percent of the funds come 
from the Federal Government, and five 
percent from State and local governments 
(according to Fiscal Year 1988 
expenditures). These programs are 
presented in Table A-V. 

The Head Start program is examined 
below. Funded at approximately $1.2 
billion, it accounts for 14% of the Federal/ 
State/ local funds available for federal 
education assistance programs. Four 
additional education programs provide 
training to the economically disadvantaged. 
Totalling oiUy $516 million, these programs 
are "Vcxational Education Opportunities, 
Disadvantaged" {$332 million). Special 
Programs for Students from Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds, or "TRIO" programs ($176 
million), "Follow Through" ($7.2 million), 
and "Childhood Development Associate 
Scholarship Program ($1.4 million). 

Six of the 17 programs (including Head 
Start and the four training programs noted 
in the paragraph above) providing 
education assistance rely on an official 
poverty measure limit. Nine programs 
utilize a standard for "income deemed 
needy" that Is determined by one of several 
congressionally mandated needs 
analysissystems that are included in these 
progranw' authorizing legislation. Other 
programs utilize a variety of tests. 
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TABLE A-V 

FUNDING FOR EDUCATION ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 

(in milUons of doUais, Fiscal Year 19M) 



PROGRAM 


FUNDING DATA 


FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 


STATE 
mFENDITUkES 


FEDERAL/ 
STATE TOTAL 


reRCCNTOr 

TUTAL 


P«UG»als 


$4487 


$0 


$4487 


40% 


Staffoid Loaiw 




0 


2 664 


25% 


Head Stat 




U 




X'kTo 


College Work-Study 


588 


0 


588 


6% 












Supplenifiital Edttcatioiial 


408 


0 


408 


4% 


OppoiftmityCianto 












166 


166 


322 


3% 


Oppoitunldes, 










Disadvantaged Activities 










OiapterlM^miit 


269 


0 


269 


3% 


EducifiDii Pteffratn 










Feiidas Loans 


186 


0 


186 


2% 


Spedal Piognms for 


176 


0 


176 


2% 


Stndcnta from Dis- 










advanli^ed BackgroiuidB 










State Student Incentive 


73 


73 


146 


1% 


Grant Fn>gnin» 










Seven Ofiier ProgKMns 


43 


0 


43 


<1% 


EDUCATION AID TOTAL 


$9,966 


$540 


$21,489 


100% 



' Percent totals slightly higher than lfXi% due to rounding. 



Head Start 

Furpoi>e and Administration 

Head Start is a comprehensive preschool 
program that operates year-rouivd. Head 
Start provides a wide range of services 
(educational health, nutritional, and social 
services) to low-income children primarily 
ages 3 to 5, and their families. Its goals are 
diverse and include both helping the 
children and their families with their present 
circumstances and lessening the 
disadvantages faced subsequently by many 
such children in school and work. The 
services provided include cognitive 



languagedevelopment; medical, dental, and 
mental health services (including screening 
and immunizations); and nutritional and 
social services. Parental involvement is 
extensive, through both volunteer 
participation and employment of parents as 
Head Start staff. Formal training and 
certification as child care workers is 
provided to some |wrente through the Child 
Development Associate program. 

Head Start is administered by the Office of 
Human Development Services of the 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
States have only a modest advisory role. 
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although local governments are sometime 
selected to operate Head Start programs. 

Eligibility Requirements 

Children from low-income famili^ are 
eligible for participation in Head Start is 
their families' incomes are below the 
poverty line, or if their families are eligible 
for public assistance. Head Start does not 
have asset rules r^tricting eligibility. No 
more than 10 percent of the children, 
including handicapped children, in each 
Head Sf^rt program can 1» from nonpoor 
families (in other words, 90 percent must 
come from families with incomes at or below 
the federa -»Dverty guideline or from 
families receiv ing public assistance such as 
AFDC). At least 10 percent of total Head 
Start enrollment opportunities are to be 
available for handicapped children in each 
Stale. 

Certain small, remote communities are 
permitted to establish their own eligibility 
criteria as long as at least half of the families 
are eligible under the income guidelines. To 
qualify for this authority, communities must 
have a population no greater than 1,0(K); be 
medically underserved; and lack other 
preschool programs or medical services 
within a reasonable distance. 

In Fiscal Year 1988, approximately 47 
percent of Head Start children were in 
families receiving AFDC benefits. At least 
90 percent of the Head Start children are 
from families that have incomes at or below 
the poverty level or are receiving AFDC 
benefits. 
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6. Employment and 
Tiaining Assistance 
Pit^jiams 

Funding ?nd General Eligibility 
information 

The six programs in this category 
providing a range of assistance to the 
economically disadvantaged (other 
employment and training programs that are 
part of a larger assistance program are 
presented with that larger program). These 
six programs total approximately $3.7 
billion of assistance (in Fiscal Year 1988 
expeiKiitures): 98 percent of the funds come 
from the Federal Government, and 2 percent 
from State and local government sources. 

The training for CHsadvantaged Adults and 
Youth program, the Summer Youth 
Employment P^rogram, and the Jobs Corp 
aitles n- A, II-B, and IV-B of the Job Training 
Partnership Act, or JTPA) are examined 
below. These three programs account for 
over $3.2 billion, or 87% of the combined 
Federal/State expenditures for jobs and 
training assistance. Funding for all six jobs 
and training assistance programs is 
presented in Table A-Vl. 

The six programs providing assistance 
in this category utilize four different 
eligibility tests. The three JTPA programs 
examined in depth in this pa^i^r each use 
three standards: official poverty measure. 
Lower Living Standard Income Level 
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TABLE A-VI 

FUNDING FOR EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR 

THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
(in millions of dollars. Fiscal Year 1988) 





FUNDING DATA 




FEDERAL 


STV^T^S 


FEDERAu 


PERCENT OF 


PROGRAM 


EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDmJRES 


STATE TOTAL 


TOTAL^ 


Training for 




$0 


$1310 


49% 


DUadv^Alaged Adults and 






Youth 










Summer Youtti 


718 


0 


718 


19% 


Employment Progiam 










Job Corpt 


716 


0 


716 


19% 


Senior Community Service 


331 


37 


368 


10% 


Employxmnt Pn^am 










FoaterCandparents 


57 


17 


74 


2% 


Senior Companions 


23 


8 


31 


1% 


JOBS AND TRAINING 


$3^55 


$62 


$3,717 


1(K)% 


AID TOTAL 





I'grcent totals slightly hlghCT than 10D% due to rounding. 



(LLSIL), and enrollment in another 
program. The JTPA progian\5 are the only 
federal programs that also include the use of 
the LLSIL in their eligibility detenninations. 
The LISIL is one of several market-basket 
estimates of living standards formerly 
produced by the Bur^u of Labor Statistics 
that varies by region and within regions by 
urban areas according to cost of living. 

Job Ttalnlng Partnership Act 
Programs 

Purpose and Administration 

JTPA provides employment and training 
services for economically disadvantaged 
adults and youth, and others who face 
significant employment barriers. The aid is 
intended to increase participants' future 
employment and earnings and reduce their 
dependence on welfare. Title in of JTPA 
(the Economic Dislocation and Worker 
Adjustment Assistance Act), which 



provides assistance for dislocated workers/ 
is not addr^sed in this report. 

Training for disadvantaged adults and 
youth under JTPA Title II-A provides block 
grants to States to fund training and related 
services for economically disadvantaged 
youths and adults. The Summer Youth 
Employment Program G'itle Il-B) provides 
education and training service during the 
summer months for economically 
disadvantaged youths, usually Jobs at public 
institutions such as schools or parks. 
Services authorized under Title II include 
l«sic and remedial education (classroom 
instruction), on-the-job training, job search 
assistance, counseling, and other 
work-related assistance. 

JTPA emphasize coordination between 
state governments and the business 
community in order to produce 
partnerships between those who administer 
the Act and t'nose who know about private 
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sector job requirements. The coordination 
includes the following elements: 

• State Tob Training Coordinating 
Councils (STTCCs) - formed by 
governors to provide 
recommendations on JTPA training 
components. Members include 
representative horn business and 
industry, local government, and the 
broader community, education, and 
labor; State legislators; and State 
a^ncy personnel; 

• Service Delivery Area (SDAs) - 
designated by governors to receive 
federal job training funds. Among 
the areas automatically eligible to 
SDAs are units of Iwal government 
with populations of 2(K),(MX) or more; 
and 

• Private Industry Councils (PICs) - 
appointed by local elected officials to 
plan job training and employment 
programs at the SDA level. PICs 
serve as key mechanisms for 
bringing representatives from 
various segments of the private 
sector into the active management of 
job training programs. PIC 
membership includes repre- 
sentatives from business, 
educational agencies, organized 
labor, rehabilitation agencies, 
community-based organizations, 
economic development agenda, 
and public employment services. 
The majority of a PICs members 
must represent the private sector 
within the SDA, and the PIC 
chairperson must be a business 
representative. 

At the federal level, JTPA is the 
responsibility of the Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA) of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Title II-A and II-B 
activities are administered by States and 
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SDAs/PICs. States are responsible for 
allocating funds to SDAs and for overseeing 
the planning and operation of local 
programs. The SDAs/PICs select 
participants and design projects within 
federal guidelines. 

Governors have approval authority over 
locally developed plans and are responsible 
for monitoring program compliance. The 
Governor of each State is responsible for 
most of the initial program administrative 
decisions and, therefore, has potentially a 
very powerful role in overseeing the 
administration of Title II-A programs. The 
Govemoi^s responsibilities include: 

• determining the State agency that 
will admkiister JTPA at the State 
level, including operating programs 
and services in single-SDA States; 

• certifying the membership of local 
private industry councils and 
appointing the members of the 
SJTCC; 

• preparing an annual statement of 
JTPA goals aiKi objectives to assist 
SDAs in planning their programs; 
and 

• preparing a Governor's 
coordination and special services 
plan describing the use of all 
program funds and establishing 
criteria for coordinating JTPA with 
activities of other State and local 
agencies that have an interest in 
employment and training. 

The Job Corps program is a smaller 
program ($716 million, funded under Title 
IV) that serves "economically 
disadvantaged" youths aged 14 through 21 
who live in a "disorienting" environment 
and are in need of additional education, 
vocational training, and related supportive 
service to accomplish regular school work, 
qualify for other suitable training programs, 
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satisfy Armed Forces requirements, or 
secure and hold "meaningful employment." 
jo\) Corps enrollees are served priirarily in 
r& idential centers where they receive l^c 
eoucation, vocational skills training, 
counseling, work experience, and health 
services. Job Corps enrollees receive 
personal allowances while participating in 
the program and readjustment allowances 
upon successful completion of the program. 
Job Corps programs are administered by the 
federal Government. 

Eligibility Requirements 

Eligibility requirements for the three JTPA 
programs are essentially the same. The law 
requires that at least 90 percent of JTPA 
participants in Title II-A be "economically 
disadvantaged." It defines an economically 
discudvantaged person as one who 
(a) receives cash welfare (AFDC) or is a 
member of a family that receives cash 
welfiare; (b) receives food stamps; (c) has 
family income for the preceding 6 montiis 
that was not in excess of OMB's federal 
poverty guidelines or 70 percent of the 
LLSIL/ whichever is higher; (d) is a foster 
child on behalf of whom State or local 
government payments are made; or (c) is a 
handicapped adult whose own income 
meets the program limit but whose family's 
income exceeds it. There are no rules 
regarding assets in this program. 

With respect to eligibility criteria (c), the 
LLSIL standard is always higher than 
CMB's federal poverty guidelines. The 
OMB guideline for a family of four is 
$12,100. I . only one area, the 
nonmetropoUtan South, does 70 percent of 
the LLSIL approach the OMB level (at 
$12,170 for a family of four). In the 
continental United Stales, the highest LLSIL 
level is $15,690, found in the Washington, 
D.C. /Maryland/Virginia Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. 



7. Other Services PiDggams 

Funding and General Eliglblltty 
information 

There are 6 programs in this category 
providing a range of services from l^al aid 
to emergency food for the economically 
disadvantage. These six programs total 
almost $6.5 million of assistance: 69 percent 
of the funds come from the Federal 
Government, and 31 percent from State and 
local government sources (according to 
Fiscal Year 1988 expenditures). 

The Social Services Block Grant program 
under Title XX of the Social Security Act is 
examined below. Title XX programs 
account for almost $4.7 billion, or 72% of the 
combined Federal/State expenditures for 
other services. None of the other programs 
is this category accounts for a billion dollars 
in expenditures. The other services 
programs and their expenditure data are 
presented in Table A-VII. 

The six programs providing services in this 
category utilize four different eligibility tests 
to determine their respective recipients. The 
Title XX program relies on an income 
deemed "needy" standard decided by the 
Slates or localities. 

TItia XX Social Services 
Blocic Grant 

Ptupose and Administration 

The purposes of the Title XX Social Services 
Block Grant (SSJG) prog'-am are to 
consolidate federal assistance to Stat^ for 
social services into a single grant, increase 
State flexibility in using social services 
grants, and encourage each State to furnish 
services directed at the goals of: 
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TABLE A-VII 

FUNDING FOR OTHER SERVICE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
(in millions of dollars. Fiscal Year 1988) 





FUNDING DATA 




FEDERAL 


STATE 


FEDERAL/ 


PERCENT OF 


PRCK^RAM 


EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES 


STATE TOTAL 


TOTAL^ 


Sodal Services Block Giant 




$1,980 


$4^80 


72% 


(nUeXX) 




Slate L^islalive Impact 


930 


N.A.^ 


718 


14% 


Grants 










Comranunlty Services 


377 


N.A. 


716 


6% 


Block Giants 










Legal Services 


306 


N.A. 


368 


5% 


Emergency Food and 


114 


NA 


74 


2% 


Shelter Program 










Sodal Services for 


65 


N.A. 


31 


1% 


R^geesand 










Cuban/Haitian Entrants 










OTHER SERVICES 


H492 


$1,980 


$3,717 


100% 


AID TOTAL 









Ptensit totals sliglitly hlgh«^ than 100% due to rounding. 
NA. means data Not Available. 



• achieving or maintaining economic 
self-supfwrt to prevent, reduce, or 
eliminate dependency; 

• achieving or maintaining 
self-sufficiency, including reduction 
of prevention of dependency; 

• preventing or remedying neglect, 
abuse, or exploitation of children 
and adults imable to protect their 
own interests, or preserving, 
rehabilitating or reuniting families; 

• preventing or reducing 
inappiopriate institutional care by 
providing for community-based 
care, home-based care, or other 
forms of less intensive care; and 

• securing referral or admission for 
institutional care when other forms 
of care are not appropriate, or 

o 
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providing services to individuals in 
institutions. 

States are given i^ide discretion as to the 
services to be provided and the groups who 
may be eligible for services, usually low 
income families and individuals. In 
addition to supporting social services, the 
law allows States to use their allotment for 
staff training, administration, planning, 
evaluation, and purchasing technical 
assistance in devaloping, implementing, or 
administering the State social service 
program. Statesdedds what amount of the 
federal allotment to spend on services, 
ttaining, and administration. 

Some restrictions are placed on the use of 
SSBG funds. Funds cannot be used for the 
following: most medical care except family 
planning; rehabilitation and certain 
detoxification service; purchase of land, 
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construction, or major capital 
improi ements; most room and t>oaid except 
empf^ency short-term services; educational 
services generally provided by public 
sdioob; most sodal services provided in 
and by employees of hospitals, nursing 
homes, and prisons; cash payments for 
subsistei^e; chikl day care services that do 
not meet State and local standards; and 
wages to individuals as a social service 
except wages of welfare recipients 
employed in child day C£\re. 

The 55BG program is administered at the 
federal level by the Office of Human 
Development Services of the Department of 
Health ami Human Services. In order to 
qualify for funding, the state government 
must submit a preexpenditure report to the 
Department of Health arid Human Services 
that describes the services and activities to 
be supported and the categories or 
charact^tics of individuals to be served. 

Eligibility Requirements 

States are free to establish their own 
eligibility criteria for Title XX social services. 
States dedde what individuals and groups 
to serve and what fees, if any, to charge. 
Although States no longer have to set 
eligibility standards or target funds within 
certain statutory parameters, many States 
have chosen income eligibility critexla lower 



thanthefederalmaximumincomeeligibilily 
limits under the old Title XX law, i.e., 80 to 
115 percent of median income. Currently, 
all States make all services available to all 
AFDC recipients, while making most 
services available to SSI recipients. 
Therefore, a |»rson becomes eligible for 
SSBG aid by (a) having an income that falls 
below the State's eligibility level, (b) being 
an AFDC or SSI recipient, or (c) being the 
recipient of a service provided without 
regard to inrome (such as protective services 
to address abuse and neglect). 

Reports for Fiscal Year 19^ indicate that 
the services provided in most States include 
home-based services (5&f States), child day 
care services (45 States), protective and 
emergency services for children (38 Stat^), 
and employment education and training (38 
Stat^). 

In Fiscal Year 1980 (the last year for which 
data under the previous Title XX program 
was available), 27 percent of those receiving 
services were AFEXT recipients; 11 percent 
were SSI recipients; 4 percent were medicaid 
recipients who were not AFDC or SSI 
recipients; 21 percent of the recipients 
received services provided without regard 
to iiKome or welfare status; and 37 percent 
were .ligible according to inccine criteria. 
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APPENDIX B 
Poverty Thresholds And Other 

Measures 



The information presented in this appendix is derived primarily from Cash and Noncash 
Benefits for Persons With Limited Income: Eligibility Rules. Recipient and Expenditure Data, 
Fyi986-88, compiledbvVeeBurke.CRS Report 89-595 EPW.CongressionalResearchService, 
library of Congress, October 24, 1989. 
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POVERTY THRESHOLDS AND OTHER MEASURES 



BUREAU OF THE CENSUS STATISTICAL POVERTY THRESHOLDS: 1988 





mreshold: 1988*^ 


1 peison (unrelated individual) 


$6,017 


Under 65 vears 


6,153 


jyD ywny ana over 




2 persons 


7,703 


Householder under 65 years 


7,957 


Householder 65 years and over 


7,156 


3 persons 


9.431 


4 persons 


12,091 


5 persons 


14305 


6penons 


16,151 


7 persons 


18,379 


8 penons 


20322 


9 persons or more 


24A)61 



'Factof used to update 1986 thresholds: 1 .04137 (representing the percent change in the average annual Consumer Price Index 
between 1986 and 1987). 

Source: Census Bureau press ndease, January 19. 1^. 
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POVERTY THRESHOLDS AND OTHER MEASURES (CONTINUED) 



OFFICE OF M ANAGEMENl' AND BUDGET 
1989 FEDERAL POVERTY INCOME GUIDELINES 



Povertif guidelines for all States (except Alaska and Hawaii) 
and the District of Columbia 




Guideline | 


Size of family unit 




1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

For fanijly units with more than 8 member 


$5,980 
8,020 
10,060 
12,100 
14,140 
16,180 
18,220 
20,260 

s, add $2,040 for each additional member. 


Poverty guidelines for Alaska 






Size of family unit 


Guideline 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

For family units with more than 8 membe 


$7,480 
10,030 
12,580 
15,130 
17,680 
20,230 
22,780 
25330 

rs, add $2,550 for each additional member. 


Poverty guidelines for Hawaii 






Size of family unit 


Nonfarm family guideline 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

For family units with more than 8 membe 


$ 6,870 
9,220 
11,570 
13,920 
16,270 
18,620 
20,970 
23,320 

rs, add $2,350 for ach additional member. 



Source: Federal Register, v. 54, no. 31, Feb. 16, 1989, p. 7097-7098. 
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POVERTYTHRESHOLDS AND OTHER MEASURES (CONTI^aJED) 



USDA FOOD STAMPS ELIGIBILITY LEVELS 





Maximum income levels 




Free meals 


Reduced-price meals 




130% Federal poverty 


185% Federal poverty 


Famiiy size 


income guidelines 


income guidelines 




48 States, District of Columbia, Guam, and Territories 


1 


$7,774 


$11,063 


2 


10,426 


14,837 


3 


13X)78 


18,611 


4 


15,730 


22385 


5 


18382 


26,159 


6 


21,034 


29,933 


7 


23,686 


33,707 


8 


26338 


37,481 


Each additional family member 


2,652 


3,774 


Alaska 


1 


9,724 


13338 


2 


13,039 


18356 


3 


16354 


23,273 


4 


19,669 


27,991 


5 


22,984 


32,708 


6 


26,299 


37,426 


7 


29,614 


42,143 


8 


32,929 


46361 


Add for each additional member 


3315 


4,718 


Hawaii 


1 


8,931 


12,710 


2 


11,986 


17357 


3 


15,041 


21,405 


4 


18,096 


25,752 


5 


21,151 


30,100 


6 


24,206 


34,447 


7 


27^61 


38,795 


8 


30316 


43,142 


Add for each additional member 


3X)55 


4347 



Source: Federal Register, v. 54, no. 72, Apr. 1/, 1989, p. 15241 - 15242. 
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POVERTY THRESHOLDS AND OTHER MEASURES (CONCLUDED) 
BLS LOWER LIVING STANDARD INCOME LEVEL CLLSIU FOR 
A FAMILY OF FOUR; EFFECTIVE MAY 4, 1990 (for detennlning JTPA ellgibUity)* 





adiufiteii LLSIL 


70 oeivent of LLSIL 








MetropoUlan 






Noiunetn^xditan 






NofthCratTdl 






MetxopoUlan 




13.770 


Nonm^ropratan 






Smith 






Metropcmtan 






I •cmmetrqpoUtan 




12.170 










2QL60D 


14!.420 






14,250 










26^510 


18^560 




26;^ 


18,340 












18,820 


Ntmnipt 1 pimti Ian 


26v580 


18,610 










26^510 


18,560 


Atlanta. CA 


18,950 


13^270 




19,980 


!:-\990 


Rmifm MA 


22,260 


15,580 


Buffalo NY 


18,950 


13^ 


Olicaso IL/Nfflrth western IN 


20,410 


14,290 


Cincinnati OH/KY/IN 


20,1K) 


14,110 


Oev^and OH 


2o.m 


14,200 




18,100 


12,670 




19,580 


13,710 


rVtmil Ml 


18,920 


13,240 


Honolulu.!!! 


2M90 


18320 


Hai»ton TX 


17,500 


12,250 


Kansas Citv MO/KS 


19,290 


13,500 


Los AngeIc9/Lon^ Beach/ Anah^, CA 


21660 


15,160 


Milwaukee, WI 


19,540 


13,680 


MinneapoUs/St. Pdul. MN 


19,410 


13,590 


New York, NY/Nc^heaslem Nj 


21,480 


15,040 


PhaadelphUi,PA/NJ 


20,510 


14,360 


Pittsburgh, PA 


19,390 


13,570 


Son Dle^, CA 


21,750 


I5,i30 


San FrandBCo/OaJOand, CA 


21,690 


15,180 


SeatUe/Evcrett^WA 


20,870 


14,610 


St, Louis, MO/IL 


19,2^ 


13^ 


Wadiington, IXT/MD/ VA 


22,410 15,«>0 



ERIC 



•The Job Training Partnership Act <JTPA) and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit provide that an "economicaUy disadvantaged" 
person may have family income up to 70 percent of the LLSIL (in the case of JTPA programs) 100 percent of the federal 
poverty income gutdeline, if higher* 

Source: Federal Rcglsta^, v. 54^ na 63^ Apt. 4. 1989^ p. 13575 - 13577. * 



APPENDIX C 



Income Eligibility Tests Used In 
Programs For The Economically 

Disadvantaged 



The information presented in this appendix is derived primarily from Cash and Noncash 
Benefits for Persons With Limited Income: Eligibility Rules, Recipient and Expenditure Data, 
FY1986-88.c ompiled by Vee Burke. CRS Report 89-595 EPW, Congressional Research Service, 
Library of Congress, October 24, 1989. 
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INCOME ELIGIBILITY TESTS USED IN PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 





limit rdated to:' 






x/mciai 
povorty 
measure 


Lower 
livii^ 
scanciAra 
income 


Dollar 

MUlviUli 


Imome 
demied 

Uvwy 


Area 
of 

ifinyiUdiLt: 


EnroUinent 
in 
oAer 
pio|p8m 




MBDKALBENHPrre 
















Medicaid 


A 






A 




V 
A 




Medical care far veterans witftout 
servto^-omnectel dteabilily 






A 






V 

A 




Goteral asssl^afice Onedlad) 








X* 








Indian Heabh services 










X 






Matexmd and ddki health services 


X* 














Community h^th outers 










x* 






Medial aid for refugees and 
wutmn/Haitlan entrants 








X' 








Migrant health centers 
































AFDC 








x^ 








SS! 








x« 








Eofned inocmie tax credit 






X 










Veterans' pennons 






X 










Gweral ossi^ance 








x^ 








Foster care 








A 








Ad0plkmmais*Bnce 






A 


A 








Emergency assistance 








x^ 








Aid to refugees and Qiban/fiaitian 
entrants 








x^ 








Die (vetf^ans' parents) 






X 










&!nenil ^^sd^ance to Indians 








X* 








FOOD BENEFITS 
















roodbtamps 


X 










x« 




pchocH iunch irree and reduccd-pncc 
meals) 


X 










X" 




WIC 


X 










x" 




Temporary emergency food 
assistance ino^ram 








A 








Nutrition program for the elderly 
(no Income test) 














x» 


Schorf breakfast (free and 
teduoed-prioe meals) 


X 










X" 




Child care food program 


X 














Summer food service 


X 














Food distribution laat^rom 










X 






Commodity sitf^lcmenta] food 












X 




Special milk (free s^mait) 


X 




1 











Adapted from Cash and NoncaiA Boiefits for Pgrsons wift limited Inoome Blf^bilitT Rviks. RedpiCTt and Expenldture 
Data. FY 1986-88 bv Vee HurkP. H«»port No «<>■';<>■; FPW rnngr«^i^n,> B«««r^i, gor.rin« \A/«ek<.,j^^« n c rUr.w^ 71 1*"" 
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INCOME EUGIBILITY TESTS USED IN PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED (CONTINUED) 





limit rdi 


itedto: 




Prdgram 


Official ( 

poveit3r 

measure 


Uving 
Btandard 
In cone 
level 


1 

DoUar 
amoiuit 


Income 
deemed 
needy 


Area 
of 

residence 


EnreUment 
in 

other 
program 


c/uiGr 1 


mwm.:MMi^ 
















Fdlgianls 








X" 








Sta£brdtain9(toixwly guaranteed 


















X 






















X« 








Suppksnentol eduo^onal 
cgppOTTOUiy grants 








x^* 








> ucAuoniii opjwiTuni utsiy 
disadvantajred activities 


X 










X 


1 


ChapJ odgrant ediKation 
(no income test) 














X** 1 


PorkinB loans 








x^ 








TRtOpragrams 


X 






















j 

x^ 








rc9iowsinp9 lor jiim tmu 
prof essdonol study 








x" 








Migrant hijch sduxd a^volc^cy 














X* 1 


rouo w iiuDugn 


X 






















x^ 
















x^ 








*i iiilfl CI8VcSlOpni«31l <iqBft>CTg|g 

scholarsMp prpgram 


X 














Cdte^asri^ancemiyantfrn^ram 














' x^* 


IOBSANDTRAI»^C 
















Training f<^ disadvantaged adults 
and youth 




X 








X 




Summer youth employment 


x» 


X 








X 




Job corps 




X 








X 




Seni<^ ccmmunity servia? 
employment 


X 










X 




Work Incentive program (WIN) 












X 




Fo^ grandparaits 


X 














Senior companions 


X 












x« 


SERVICES 
















Title XX soda! services^ 








x^ 








Community services block grant 


X 














Legal services 


X 














Em«rg^cy food and rfteltcr 














x^ 


Sodal services for refugees 
and Cuban/Haitian entrants 








x^ 








State U^atation impact as^stance 
grants 












X^ 
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INCOME ELIGIBILITY TESTS USED IN PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED (CONCLUDED) 



For certdUt gruui?^ (piconant Mumat, young chft Jren, the igeii die Uind, and the dbubled) States ha ve the option to 
adopt the ft Jcral poverty Uvnite guideline {or a multiple of it) as an Income limit. Starting in 1989, Statis must begin »o 
phai^; in tise of the povoty income guiddini: tor tliese groups. 

^ecdi» liecidcd by State (or loc^Uly). 

^tWlar iSHxme rest was begun April 1, 1^86. Veterans reodving ^i^^ans' pensions or eUglble for Medicaid are 
automatkaliy eUgtbie* 

^niestatedjniiposeirflheMatOTmli^id fiaiodcCkant bw is to otable States to assure acccy» 

to quality MGF i services to nroft^ and chitdren, particukrly those with low inomie (or limited availability of health 
service^. The law ddbes low income In terns <rf the Fedcrai This block grant, nltidv took 

effect in FY 1981, Includes funding crif^ed duldren's services. 

law limits free care to those bdow tt^ Federal pomty ircome guidelines, 

*A11 resident of the area served are eligible, but fees mwl be charged the nonpoor. 

^For bask Federal SSI payment 

%tatcs dcdde need for an optional State supplemental to SSI, 
^For a blind or disabled child. 

^^Wisebolds composed \vhc3ly erf AFDC or SSI redjHents automatically ^e eligiWc hr food stamps. 

"Food stamp eligibility is accepted as documaitatlon of dlglbUlty for the free school lunch and froe school breakfast 
programs. 
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Regulations provide that liK5ome limi^ shall not be lower than those for free or reduced-price health care, provided 
these limits arc between 100 and ISSpmscntof pomty* 

^hl\e law rcijulres prefmnoe fcr those with greatest economic m sodal i^ed* 

**Needlsdedded by a needs analysis sy^on set tofii In the Hi^iexEducatiOT Act (HEA), as revised by the Higher 
Education Ammendments of 1986, RL 99-498, and the Wgter Education Technical Amendments <rf 1987, P L, 10050. 

**Need is dedc:^ by a needs analysis system known as the T<»igressional MethodoliW/ which is sot forth in title IV, 
part F of P.L 99-498. 

^^ere is no income test. Migratory children me pe»imed to be needy 

*^For forgiveness of loans made to needy ^udents who fail to comi^e^ studies. 

^^eed for loans is decided by the educationcd institution, by use of a needs analysis systm i^^ovcd by the Secretary ol 
Educatk)n "in combination with ofter infonnatfam** about the stuiknfs finances. For all ncalth professional scholarships 
and for loans to shidents of medldne and osteopathy. Federal regutaticms ik^fine the required "exceptional financial need " 



Regulations require the educational institution to determine fltat migratory students need the fi) cil iwsistance 



provided 



20, 



Law makes eligible secondary students who are "economically dlsadvant^ed^'' but does not define the term. There are 
no regulations. 

^The Federal poverty income guideline is usihI if higher than 70 pmjott of the lower living standard Ircome level of the 
Department of Labor. 
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In States that provide SSI supplements. Income limits can exceed 125p«rent in poverty. 

Before P. L 97-35, Federal law set an outer digibility limit related to State meuian income and required ont^half of 
Federal matching funds to be used for welfare recipients. 

Need is deddod by voluntary agcndes administering tin? benefits. 

income test applies only to cash and modlc^ t\id pro\1ded with these funds. There is no income test for educational 
benefits. 

Eligible are persons enrolled in State/local public assistance pri^rams that provide ash or health benefits to needy 



